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xtreme Dullness Prevails 


But prices of pig iron are well maintained and sagging 
in finished materials is not serious 





Buyers and sellers alike seem to have adopted 
a policy of watchful waiting and the result is 
that extreme dullness, as far as new business is 
concerned, prevails throughout the country. In 
finished materials, consumers do not seem to be 
at all uneasy, because many of their contracts 
call for a higher price after April 1 and are 
specifying in a leisurely manner. The leading 
companies will make an effort to obtain higher 
prices for delivery after the end of this month, 
and 1.25c, Pittsburgh, will be aksd on plates, 
shapes and bars. Whether this price will be 
paid remains to be determined. It is difficult 
to account for the present inactivity and lack 
of interest. The failure of agricultural imple- 
ment people to enter the market is especially 
disappointing and is being keenly felt in the 
Chicago district, where the opinion prevails that 
implement makers have manufactured more ma- 
chinery than the farmers are willing or able to 
buy. Although the automobile business has 
shown some improvement, the outlook is that 
the production of high-priced machines will be 
sharply reduced this year, but some of the mak- 
ers of moderate-priced machines are making 
remarkable records. 
Pig iron prices are being well 
, maintained on account of the 
Pig 
Iron 


determination of furnace 
erators to obtain a fair price, 
but melters are showing no 
interest and sales and inquiries are very few. 
The largest purchase of steel-making iron was 
5,000 tons or more of third quarter basic taken 
from a Lehigh valley maker by the Phoenix 
Iron Works at a shade below $14.50, delivered. 
The Reading railroad is inquiring for several 
thousand tons of forge. In the Buffalo district, 
in which the sales of the week amounted to 
some 15,000 tons, prices have been advanced 


Oop- 





50 cents per ton. In the Pittsburgh district, 
foundry and malleable sold at $13.50, valley, in 
small lots, and the market shows some signs of 
strength. There is a deadlock at Chicago, 
where buyers are trying unsuccessfully to con- 
tract beyond April 1 at present prices. 
The structural material market 
has been characterized by keen 
competition among fabricators 
and erectors, but prices on 
plain material have not struck 
the low points that the activity of bidders might 
indicate. In spite of the very active bidding 
for an office building at Akron, involving some 
500 tons of steel, the shapes went at 1.20c, 
which is considered a fair price under present 
conditions. In western territory, contracts for 
a very large number of small projects have 
been placed. There were also some tonnages 
of good size, including the Lumber Exchange 
building, Chicago, 4,000 tons, taken by the 
American Bridge Co., and a bank and railroad 
building at Minneapolis, 3,400 tons, awarded 
to the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. East- 
ern awards for bridges and buildings amount to 
about 13,000 tons, including one contract for 
5,000 tons for a loft building, to be fabricated 
by the American Bridge Co. 

Some improvement is noted in 


Structural 
Material 


orders for new cars. The 

Rail or 
ailroad Southern railroad has ordered 
Buying 3,375 freight cars and the Vir- 


ginian railroad has ordered 475 
steel underframes, while the Atlanta Coast Line 
has placed an order for 200 steel underframes. 
The Southern railroad will build 1,000 cars in 
its own shops and is in the market for 1,000 
tons of shapes and plates. The St. Louis & 
Southwestern has placed an order for 1,500 box 
cars, 400 flat cars and 100 general service cars. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


The Red Signal 


T THE recent annual banquet of the 
A Westinghouse interests of the Pittsburgh 

district, a novel feature was the installa- 
tion of a standard semaphore by the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. This semaphore was 
electrically operated and controlled from the 
speakers’ table, the object being to furnish a 
warning to the speakers, so that they would 
not exceed their limit. A small card was dis- 
tributed giving an explanation of the signals 
as follows: 

Green—Proceed. 

Yellow—Proceed under forced draft in or- 
der to finish before next signal. 

Red—Stop, danger! 

What an incalculable amount of time would 
be saved if every man could have a semaphore 
before him! What a blessing it would be if 
some one could only invent some method 
whereby a few hundred of these machines could 
be installed upon the desks of every senator 
and congressman in Washington and an extra 
large one with autdématic gongs attached upon 
the desk of the president of these United 
States! Then the prosperity train would have 
the right-of-way occasionally and be given a 
chance to reach its destination, instead of be- 
ing held up, as it is right now upon the “hard- 
time” siding, 


Trade Statistics to Order 

NEW YORK newspaper glibly remarks 
A tia 629,000 tons or such a matter of 

pig iron were placed in the country in 
February compared with 935,000 tons in Jan- 
uary. Why not 627,333 tons, we rise to ask? 
The iron trade papers with all their large organ- 
izations spread out through the important mar- 
ket centers hesitate to aspire to such heights 
of exactness. It remains for some of these 
metropolitan “experts” to sit down at their 
typewriters, gaze over the map of the country 
and dish out trade statistics brought up to 
the very fraction. The truth is such estimates 
are absolutely without value because they 


usually are created by, one writer’s imagination 
and there is no reliable way of proving whether 


they come even fairly near the true 
mark. Anyone who knows much about the 
iron trade, realizes how utterly absurd would 
be any serious effort of the iron papers to fix 
exactly the tonnage sold from month to month. 
The harm of the erroneous matter of this 
class that appears periodically in some met- 
ropolitan publications, is that those who are 
not familiar with the true situation accept 
as reliable what they read and form false 
judgments accordingly. 


The Important Factors 
| sare DAY it becomes more and more 


definitely positive that there has been 
increasing feeling 
of the Amer- 


for some time an 
of uncertainty on the part 
ican investing public with reference to railroad 
securities. While this may be inspired perhaps 
by the statements-of the railroads themselves 
as to the need of increased freight rates, etc., 
as well as by the poor showing in some cases, 
is it not probably true also that developments 
in recent years with reference to certain lines 
have had much to do with weakening of popular 
confidence? And in this connection confidence 
has been and must be a main factor, before our 
great railroads are going to be able to dispose 
of their securities at a satisfactory interest rate. 
That we are again approaching the time when 
bond issues of our great transportation systems 
are going to command favorable attention is 
self-evident, and the splendid work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is doing is the most 
important factor of all. 





It now develops that the 17,000-ton contract 
for the great Memphis bridge was taken by the 
Chicago representative of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co., Robt. Belknap, who graduated from 
the Johns Hopkins University with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The advocates of classical 
training will point to this as another bit of evi- 
dence that what the business man needs is 
thorough mental training rather than a technical 
education. They point with pride to Prof. 
Sabine, the leading authority in this country on 
acoustics, who took an Arts course at Ohio 
State University. Nor will they admit that such 
cases as Sabine and Belknap are exceptions. 
Perhaps after all it is more a question of 
original gray matter than of schooling. 


March 19, 1914 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 


Final great triumph of justice in the dynamite cases--- 
What will Gompers do now? 


By Watrter Drew.* 


United States to review the dynamite 

cases means that the 24 men, whose 
convictions at Indianapolis were confirmed by 
the court of appeals, must return to Leaven- 
worth, to serve out the sentences imposed upon 
them by Judge Anderson, who presided at their 
trial. It is doubtful whether the annals of 
crime of any country can furnish a parallel for 
these so-called dynamite cases, including the 
McNamara cases at Los Angeles and the trial 
of the executive board of the iron workers’ 
union and others of its officers and members in 
the federal court at Indianapolis. In many 
features, these cases may justly be called unique 
and record-making, and, in my judgment, epoch- 
making as well. 

These cases grew out of the fight of the In- 
ternational Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, commonly called the Iron 
Workers’ union, with its 10,000 members and 
its 100 odd locals, to re-establish a closed shop 
in the structural iron industry after the open- 
shop declaration of the National Erectors’ As- 
sociation on May 1, 1906. The familiar meth- 
ods of boycotting, intimidation and picketing, 
accompanied by brutal assaults, proved unavail- 
ing and normal conditions on an open-shop 
had become established after about six 
months. Recourse was then had to the last 
and highest form of coercion, dynamite. 


Spe refusal of the supreme court of the 


basis 


The use of dynamite by a fanatic in some 
individual instance, or by a body of men under 


the influence of the frenzy and madness, which 
seize upon men in times of riot and actual 
armed conflict, can be understood. But let the 
reader imagine, if he can, a deliberate conspir- 
acy extending over a period of nearly five 
years on the part of the responsible and official 
heads of a great labor organization to procure, 
transport and use this terrific engine of de- 
struction in practically unlimited quantities. 
During that period, 100 explosions of nitro- 
glycerine and dynamite were caused upon the 


National Ere ’ Associati 


structural iron work of open-shop contractors. 
It is estimated that about 300 quarts of nitro- 
glycerine and over 2,000 pounds of dynamite 
were used in these explosions and transported 
in passenger trains in ordinary stitcases to 
points in every section of this country from 
Massachusetts to California. 

While the destruction of The Los Angeles 
Times, on Oct. 1, 1910, was not a part of the 
general fight of the iron workers for a closed 
shop, there is a natural relation between the 
two. The Times was opposing a general move- 
ment of all the local unions, including the iron 
workers, to make Los Angeles a closed-shop 
town. The labor leaders on the coast, noting 
the dynamite campaign of the iron workers in 
the east, decided to use the same method, and 
so asked J. J. McNamara for the loan of one 
of his men for that purpose. He responded by 
sending his brother, J. B. McNamara, and the 
destruction of The Times building, as the cul- 
minating disaster in the dynamite campaign, was 
the result. 

The actual trial of the case before Judge 
Anderson began Oct. 
went to the jury the day after Christmas. 
During that time, there were introduced into 
evidence over 25,000 pages of verbal testimony 
and 5,000 exhibits. About 500 of these ex- 
hibits, largely of correspondence, were read to 
the jury. There were 40 defendants whose cases 


went to the jury and this evidence was analyzed 
and classified and put before the jury in such a 


way as to define not only the general conspiracy 


and the series of individual crimes charged, but 
also to show the part taken by each of the de- 
fendants therein. In the judgment of attorneys 
who followed the case closely, this in itself 
was a record-making achievement. Of the 40 
men on trial, 38 were convicted on all charges. 
Of these, McManigal, the chief informer, was 
sent back to Los Angeles, and the court sus- 
pended sentence on six. Hockin, the traitor, 
elected to serve his sentence without appeal and 
appeal was filed in behalf of 30. The appeal 
was argued before the Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Chicago in October, 1913, and early in Jan- 


1, 1912, and the case 
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uary of the present year that court handed down 
its decision affirming the conviction of 24 of the 
defendants and ordering a new trial as to six. 
It is a most noteworthy circumstance in a case 
of such magnitude and involving such novel 
and complicated questions of law that no error 
whatever was found by the higher court in the 
rulings of the trial court as to admission of 
evidence or upon other legal questions arising 
in the conduct of the trial. The reversals grant- 
ed were all based upon the opinion of the 
higher court that the facts as to the defendants 
whose cases were reversed did not warrant con- 
viction. The record of the case itself and its 
final outcome attest more strongly than can any 
words of praise the high integrity and ability 
of Charles W. Miller, the federal prosecutor, 
and his assistants, their careful and thorough 
preparation of the case upon the law and the 
facts, as well as the judicial knowledge and 
high ability of the trial court, presided over by 
Judge Anderson. 

Undoubtedly the most far-reaching and im- 
portant result of these cases was the revelation 
to the general public of the desperate and law- 
less methods sanctioned and used by militant, 
closed-shop unionism. Much against its inclina- 
tion, the public was forced to see and 
to believe that dynamite had been a deliberate, 
systematic and long-continued method employed 
by a great international union, and that the 
McNamaras, instead of being merely fanatical 
or frenzied individuals, really were representative 
agents, using regular and accepted methods. 
Public opinion must always be the final arbiter 
in labor .controversies and unquestionably the 
revelations of the dynamite cases have had a 
deep and permanent effect upon the mind of 
this court of last resort. 

Also, the use of dynamite is_ practically 
stopped. After the arrest of the McNamaras, 
it was planned, according to the confession of 
the dynamiter, George Davis, to have a series 
of dynamitings about the country in order to 
give the impression that the McNamaras were 
not the guilty ones. Davis did one dynamiting 
at Mr, Vernon, N. Y., in September, 1911, in 
accordance with this program, but the plan was 
dropped when the McNamaras pleaded guilty 
the following December. Since that time no 
dynamiting has occurred on structural iron 
work, while previous to the arrest of the Mc- 
Namaras these outrages were happening at the 
rate of one every two weeks. 

It is probable that dynamite as a method will 
be discarded, except, perhaps, in individual 
and isolated cases. There is little likelihood 
of another dynamite conspiracy. There are 
several reasons for this. First, it has been 
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demonstrated that sooner or later such a con- 
spiracy will be discovered, and that greatest of 
all motives, fear, will probably be a sufficient 
deterrent. Second, as a method, dynamite does 
not pay. The foss in public sympathy and con- 
fidence, which its renewed use would insure, 
would more than offset any possible benefits. 
In actual dollars and cents, it has also been 
shown to be a poor investment. The cost to 
the unions.of the country of the McNamara 
defense at Los Angeles, probably $250,000, and 
the cost to the iron workers’ union for the de- 
fense of its members at Indianapolis, probably 
$150,000 more, not counting the cost of the 
dynamite itself or the money paid to those who 
used it, makes a total which exceeds the amount 
of damage. inflicted upon the employer. From 
a practical point of view, therefore, dynamite 
as a union weapon does not pay. 

The convicted men, with the exception of 
Hockin, are receiving $25 a week each from 
the union. After their conviction, a number 
were re-elected to office by their local unions, 
and at the national Iron Workers’ convention, 
several of them, including the president, Ryan, 
were re-elected to national office. Two of the 
convicted men, Ryan and McCain, went as dele- 
gates to the convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor last fall and were duly seated. 
After the trial, Mr. Gompers announced that the 
Iron Workers’ union would not be deserted by 
the American Federation of Labor, but, “would 
be sustained and_ strengthened.” The Iron 
Workers’ union in national convention has prac- 
tically ratified the acts of its officers after their 
conviction, and still remains one of the members 
of the American Federation of Labor. This 
means that Mr. Gompers, in asking Congress 
for the passage of the Bacon-Bartlett bill and 
other measures which would give labor unions 
exemption from prosecution under the Sherman 
act and under the general laws of conspiracy, 
appears as the spokesman for the Iron Workers’ 
union among others. It remains to be seen 
whether the American Federation of Labor will 
still retain the Iron Workers’ union in its mem- 
bership and take the position that that union 
will continue. to be sustained and strengthened. 
Also, will Mr. Gompers, after the final settle- 
ment of all issues involved in this case by the 
decision of the court of last resort, still continue 
to appear as spokesman for this organization 
and ask for it laws which would grant to it 
special privilege and immunity from prosecu- 
tion? 

The last question which concerns you and 
me and every good citizen is—What will Con- 
gress say to Mr. Gompers in response to such 
a request? 


March 19, 1914 
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Today’s 

prices. 
3essemer pig iron, Pittsburgh... $15.15 
Basic pig iron, Pittsburgh...... 13.90 
No. 2 Fdy. pig iron, Tittsburgh 14.15 
Northern No. 2 fdy. Chicago... 14.25 
Ferro manganese, [Daltimore.... 38.00 
Lake Superior char., Chicago... 15.75 
Southern No, 2, Birmingham... 10.75 
Southern Ohio No. 2, Ironton.. 13.50 
bamié, esters PR... .2 i. 14.25 
No. 2X Virginia furnace....... 12.75 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia. 15.00 
Bessemer billets, Pbgh. and Ygn. 21.00 
Open hearth billets, Pbgh.& Yn. 21.00 





tess. sheet bars, Pbhgh. and Yn. 22.00 

Op. h’th sh. bars, Pbgh. & Yn. 22.00 
= Steel bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.20 
= Iron bars, Philadelph‘a. is 
3 Iron bars, Cleveland........... 1.25 
= 





Office Tne I TRA R W 
2148-49 Oliver BI 
Pitts! Mare 17. 
Absence of new buying, which has 
featured the finished steel market 
since early February, is more pro- 
nounced and has lasted longer than 


still 


ative, are waiting until minimum quo- 


expected. Consumers, conserv- 


tations have been thoroughly tested. 


Most Products Irregular 

Prices of heavier lines are irregular, 
and some lighter products show weak- 
ness. Plates and bars, held 
1.20c and 1.25c, have been obtained at 
1.15¢ 
ago, 
stricts, but structural shapes are fair- 


steel at 


more frequently than a month 


particularly in adjoining dis- 


ly firm. Black and galvanized sheet 
prices are showing the effect of in- 
activity,- prevailing quotations fre 


quently being shaded $1, $2 and even 


$3 a ton. Pig iron has held its own 


and some grades appear. stronger; 


foundry and malleable, for instance. 
are commanding $13.50, valley, when 


’ e . 
small lots are involved. Steel hoops 


probably could be obtained $1 a ton 


under the minimum price, and recent 


advances in cold-rolled shafting have 


not been established. 
Semu-Finished Higher 
Billets and sheet bars will be ad- 
vanced $1 a ton April 1, by most mak- 
ers, who will ask $22 and $23, mill, 
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Prices Present and Past 


Quotations on leading products today, average for last month, average for three months ago and average 
for March, 1913. Prices are those ruling in the largest percentage of sales at the dates named. 










Average Average Average 
r 






for for for for fo for 
Feb., Dec., March, Today’s Feb., Dec., March, 
1914. 1913. 1913. prices, 1914. 1913. 1913. 
$15.09 $15.90 $18.15 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 1.20 1.26 1.15 1.60 2 
14.09 13.71 17.03 Beams, Pittsburgh ..........+5 $1.20 $ 1.20 $1.25 $ 1.45 
14.09 14.36 17.65 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.20 1,20 1.18 1.45 
14,25 14.50 17.50 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.94 1.88 2.35 
ot = pin Sheets, blue ann., No. 10, Pitts. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.75 
aon ot na Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pitts.... 2.95 2.94 2.87 3,50 
13.00 13.50 16.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.60 1.59 1.55 1.75 
14.15 14.00 17.50 Connellsville fur. coke, contr... 2.00 1,92 1.81 2.50 
12.75 12.75 15.50 Connellsville fdy. coke, contr... 2.50 2.50 2.54 3.50 
14.75 15.00 17.75 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh 12.25 12.37 11.00 14.25 
21.00 20.00 29.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 11.50 11.00 10.00 13.50 
20.75 20.( 29.50 Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 10.50 10.50 9.00 12.50 
22.00 21.00 29.50 Heavy cast; eastern Pa........ 13.00 13.00 12.50 14,00 
21.75 21.00 30.0 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.... 14.25 14.50 13.00 15.50 
1.20 1.21 1.4 No. 1 wrought, Chicago....... 9.75 9.85 8.50 12.00 
1.27% 1.27% 1.67 Rerolling rails, Chicago........ .75 11.00 11.50 15.00 
1.25 1.30 1.65 Car wheels, Chicago. ....6.¢.% 12.25 
(For Apprtionat Prices See Pace 568.) 
i ig ih roe 
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makers are. asking higher prices, but 
material still is going at old quota- 
tions. 

Specifications Falling Off 
Specifications continue to fall off, 
yme manufacturers characterizing last 

week as the quietest since Jan. 1. 


Agricultural implement makers are not 


t $2.10 


spectively. 


Some nut, bolt and rivet 








Thank You 
[RON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 
GENTLEMEN :— The new man- 
ner m which you show tron and 
steel prices is a considerable tm- 
provement, and the change ts 
much appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) B. J. Yuncsiuta, 
General Storekeeper. 
RAILWAYS COMPANY, 


March 1914, 


PITTSBURGH 
Pa... 


Pittsburgh, 








taking normal tonnages and 


are that they will not buy as heavily 
as usual when covering next year’s 
needs. Car builders and automobile 
makers are increasing specifications 
for steel sheets, and demand for 
tubular goods continues fairly satis- 
factory. Wire products, steel rails, 


track material and iron and steel scrap 


are quiet 


(For complete prices see page 568 ) 


indications 








The sale of 10,000 tons of standard 
furnace coke for second quarter @e- 
livery at $2.10, ovens, is reported, and 
inquiries involving about 25,000 tons 
for similar shipment are pending.. Ad- 
ditional ovens are being blown in each 
week, 26,753 out of 37,672 being ona 
the active list the week ending March 
7. The Connellsville Courier says pro- 
duction for-that week was 345,690: tons, 
increase of 32,820 tons over the 
before. 


an 


week 





New Furnace Ready 


The blast furnace A of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethle- 
hem, Pa., now is ready for the blast. 
The new stack is 22-foot bosh x 90- 
foot height, and will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 tons. This furnace. re- 
places a former stack, 18 x 70 feet, of 
200 tons capacity. The latter was torn 
completely to make room. for 
the new stack. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has under construction. the 
rebuilding, and enlargement of its -fur- 
nace C, which, when completed, will 
be an 18 x 80-foot stack with a ca- 
pacity of 300 tons daily, as against a 
former output of about 200 tons. An 
Otis single-type electric skip hoist, 
new dust catchers, gas washers and 
four spray towers for gas cleansing, 
are being installed. 


new 


down 


also 


George Hills has resigned as president 
of the Welding Materials Co., New 
York City, and has been appointed gén- 
eral sales agent of the Siemund Wenzel 
Electric Welding Co.,° with headquarters 
at 30 Church street, New York City. 
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Chicago is Now Disturbed 


By failure of implement makers to specifty— 
‘Little buying of pig iron 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
1521-23 Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago, March 17. 
Failure of agricultural implement 
makers to specify for deliveries on 
their contracts made last summer is 
a disturbing feature in the finished 
steel market in this territory. Over- 
buying and ovér-production on the 
part of implement builders have had 
a bad effect and this feature of ‘the 
market is making itself felt. Under 
usual conditions at the present time, 
this class of buyers would be in the 
market for a considerable tonnage of 
bars and other forms of steel. 
fair vol- 
that 


Specifications continue in 
ume, but not to the extent 
marked January and February. How- 
ever, mills express themselves well 
satisfied and should business continue 
through the year at the rate that has 
characterized the first quarter, the 
year would present a_ satisfactory 
total. 

Mills in this territory are in favor 
of abolishing the long time contract 
for steel products and substituting in 
its place a 60 to 90-day contract or an 
immediate specification. Under pres- 
ent conditions a number of consum- 
ers would come into the market now 
with contracts for six to 12 months, 
but mills are not desirous of obligat- 
ing themselves beyond the middle of 
this year at present prices, and prac- 
tically all present business is going 
on immediate specifications. 


Pig Iron Marking Time 


confined to 
imme- 


Pig iron sellers are 
small scattered tonnages for 
diate delivery and practically no new 
business is being taken. A deadlock 
has arisen between buyers and sell- 
ers, the former endeavoring to con- 
tract beyond the second quarter at 
prevailing prices, while the latter so 
far have refused firmly to sell into 
second quarter except at a premium. 

Considerable tonnages of high sili- 
con pig iron have been disposed of 
the past few days at less than the 
prevailing quotations, $18.40, deliv- 
ered, a concession of 25c having been 
made by one interest, which has re- 
duced the market level. 

Lake Superior charcoal pig iron is 
quotable now at $15.75, Chicago, and 
is somewhat scarce. 

Southern iron continues obtainable 
at $10.75.to $11, Birmingham, with 
comparatively little business going. 


Sheet Prices are Weaker 

Sheet prices in the west are some- 
what weaker than have been prevail- 
ing since the first of the year and 
opén quotations of 1.95c and 2.95c on 
No. 28 gage black and galvanized, re- 
spectively, are being made. Some in- 
terests continue to hold 2c and 3c, 
but it is believed comparatively little 
tonnage is being sold at this price. 
No definite sales are known to have 
been made lower than 1.95c and 2.95c, 
but rumors of concessions below these 
levels are heard. 

The sheet market apparently is 
markedly weaker, but specifications 
continue to come out in gratifying 
volume. 


Plate Demand Still Lags 


Absence of demand for steel plates 
continues to be a marked feature and 
in the absence of car building orders 
this condition is expected to continue. 
Plates continue to be quoted at 1.38c 
to 1.43c, Chicago, but in the absence 
of any considerable volume of busi- 
ness the quotations are almost nomi- 
nal. 

Specifications for shapes and bars 
are in fair volume, the former being 
stronger than the latter in view of en- 
larged building operations. Bar iron 
continues to be quoted at 1.20c, Chi- 
cago, but evidences exist that this is 
being shaded in some quarters. 


May Boost Cast Pipe 


Cast iron pipe prices probably will 
be advanced about 50 cents per ton 
within a short time. Quotations are 
somewhat out of line in this market 
and conditions warrant bringing them 
to a higher level. 

Comparatively little business in cast 
pipe moved the past week and nothing 
of importance has come before deal- 
ers during that time. The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took 600 tons for 
Council Bluffs, Ia., and a tonnage of- 
fered at Edmonton, Alta., was taken 
by the Canadian Iron Co. A letting 
at Battle Creek, Mich., has not been 
decided. 


Consumers Dictate in Scrap 


Continued weakness characterized 
the market in scrap. Consumers have 
it all their own way and dealers with 
to press matters for fear of forcing 
accumulations on their hands _ fear 
prices to the levels that prevailed late 
last year. 


(For complete prices see page 568) 
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Prices Weaker 


And general conditions at St. 
Louis discouraging 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
St. Louis, March 17, 


The only sale of pig iron of more 
than a car or so reported last week 
was one of 500 tons of charcoal iron 
for delivery in Mount Vernon, II, 
No inquiries developed today, and the 
outlook for business is somewhat dis- 
couraging, with prices tending toward 
weakness. Southern No. 2 is quoted 
today at $11, Birmingham, with a pros- 
pect that it could be had for $10.50. 
Northern iron is offered at $14.25, 
Chicago furnace, and $13.50 flat, Iron- 
ton. 

Connellsville and Virginia foundry 
cokes are held at $2.60 to $2.75, with 
no inquiry out, although shipments on 
contracts are in demand. 

General conditions indicate that the 
scrap market is very weak, with con- 
siderable material being offered for 
sale, and only small tonnages desired 
by the mills. Quotations have declined 
on re-rolling rails, frogs, switch and 
guards. 


Chicago Metal Trades 
Meeting 


“Efficiency—Real and Apparent”, 
was the subject of an address by Lu- 
cien I. Yeomans, industrial engineer, 
Chicago, before the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Chicago branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association, 
the evening of March 10. Among the 
reports of officers and bureaus was 
one by C. E. Hoyt, of the Lewis In- 
stitute, on “The Co-operative Course 
for Shop Apprentices”; on “Insur- 
ance”, by Edgar J. Delafield, and on 
“The Development of the Safety First 
Campaign”, by Wm. H. Doolittle, 
safety inspector of the National Metal 
Trades Association. 

The attendance was in excess of 
125, one of the largest meetings the 
branch has ever held. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, A. T. Whiting, 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co.; vice 
president, L. C. Walker, Aeromotor 
Co.; treasurer, O. A. Olson, Simonds 
Mfg. Co.; secretary, Paul Blatchford. 

Executive committee, A. T. Whit- 
ing, Whiting Foundry Equipment Co.; 
L. C. Walker, Aeromotor Co.; O. A. 


Olson, Simonds Mfg. Co.; W. L. 
Kroeschell, Kroeschell Bros. Co.; F. 


S. North, Union Special Machine Co.; 
Staunton B. Peck, Link Belt Co.; 
Carlton L. Elmes, Elmes Engineer- 
ing Works; Wm. Ganschow, Wm. 
Ganschow Co.; Gustave A. Roth, Roth 
Bros. Co. 
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Strength at Cleveland 


Charactérizes pig iron prices, but new business 


is almost negligible 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, March 17. 
Dullness which recalls the extremely 


quiet times of last December prevails in 
everything from iron ore to_ scrap. 
In spite, however, of the almost com- 
plete suspension of buying, there is 
considerable evidence of strength so far 
as prices are concerned. This applies 
particularly to pig iron, on which fur- 
naces are firmly adhering to the recent 
advances. Reports from foundries indi- 
cate that the makers of heavy castings 
are not doing as well as the light foun- 
dries, but, on the whole, pig iron is 


being taken and consumed fairly well. 


Good Weather Helps 


going for- 
due to 


now 
furnaces, 


Considerable ore is 
ward from dock to 
favorable weather conditions and brisker 


demand. The movement up to March 1 
was slow, but there is now reason to 
believe that the docks will be fairly 


clean by May 1. No ore is expected 
to reach Lake Erie ports during April. 
In fact, there has been absolutely no 
inquiry for ore tonnage as yet. Every- 
one appears to content to hold the 
whole situation in abeyance, and it may 
be the middle of April before the ore 
program for 1914 is taken up. 


be 


Cutting in Sheets 


The volume of 
acted in sheets is very small and prices 
are weak. The Pittsburgh base is being 
disregarded to a large extent by mills 
outside of the Pittsburgh district. While 
1.85c, Pittsburgh, or 1.90c, Youngstown, 
is the minimum quotation of some mills 
in the Youngstown district, on No. 28 
black, that 
they can purchase at lower prices and 
sellers admit that this is probably true. 

Although about a dozen contractors 
competed for the general contract for 
the O’Neill & Kresge building, Akron, 
involving about 500 tons c* the 
result was not important as indicating 
what can be on plain material. 
The contract was let at about $47 per 
ton for the and a large 
part of the taken from 
stock by the erector, the Berger Iron 
Co. Small tonnages will be furnished 
by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the United 
Steel Co., Canton, the last named sup- 
plying some plates. 

On plates, and 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, is regarded as the prevailing 
quotation in the Cleveland district. 
Specifications are coming in slowly, al- 
though some mills report slight improve- 


business being trans- 


reputable buyers assert 


steel, 
de yne 
erected 


steel 


steel will be 


shapes bars, 





ment as compared with the first two 


weeks of March. 
Coke ts Quiet 


Cleveland buyers are not active at the 
present time. They will pay $2 on con- 
tract, but are not disposed to pay more 
than that. It is understood that the 
contract recently made with Tonawanda 
furnaces at $2.20, beginning April 1, 
calls for coke in box cars, for which 
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an extra charge of 10 cents per ton is 
ordinarily made. 


Scrap is Weaker 


Weakness has been more pronounced 
in the scrap market, as brokers have 
covered short sales made during the 
January upturn; mill consumers display 
no interest, regardless of price. One 
large consumer of heavy steel is shut 
down for lack of orders, as is one 
rolling mill also. Reductions of from 
25 to 50 cents may be made in quota- 
tions for practically all grades. Bus- 
iness is exceedingly dull and the market 
as a whole resembles very much the 
November-December period. 


Very Dull in the East 


Stagnation in pig iron—Southern railroad 
will buy steel 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
326 Real Estate Trust Bidg., 
Philadelphia, March 17. 
The dullest period of new business 
that eastern Pennsylvania iron and 
steel makers have faced in several 
months now prevails. All lines are 
affected similarly, but the stagnation 
in pig iron is marked. The largest 
purchase noted is that of 5,000 tons 
or more of third quarter basic, taken 
from a Lehigh Valley maker by the 
Phoenix Iron Works, in which $14.50, 
delivered, was shaded. One of the 
leading cast iron pipe makers is re- 
ported to have closed for several 
thousand tons and some inquiries for 
indefinite tonnages for this class of 
consumers are pending. The Reading 
Iron Co. is inquiring for several 
thousand tons of standard forge. An 
inquiry for 1,000 tons of southern 
iron for export is up. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry irons remain $14.90 
to $15.25, Philadelphia, for second 
quarter No. 2X, the inside figure be- 
ing $14.25, furnace. For third quar- 
ter small sales at 50 cents’ advance 
over the minimum have been made. 
The leading Virginia maker is quot- 
ing No. 2X and lower grades at $12.- 
75, furnace, flat. A sale of 800 tons 
of special Virginia iron is noted. 
Low phosphorus is extremely quiet 
and unchanged in price. 


Railroads Want Steel 


The Southern railroad has decided 
to build 1,000 cars in its own shops 
and has revived a recent inquiry for 
about 5,000 tons of plates and shapes. 
The Virginian railroad asks 1,000 to 
1,200 tons of for 475 under-¢ 
frames. Some lots of 
for prospective bridge work are be- 


steel 
round 


(For complete prices see page 568 ) 


plates There is little new business in eastern 


fore eastern makers, as well as 2,300 
tons for a riveted pipe line. There 
is not much forward buying in plates, 
but the immediate tonnage in specifi- 
cations and new business is sustained. 
Many buyers insist on quick ship- 
ment. Shapes are quieter with east- 
ern Pennsylvania mills, both in spec- 
ifications and new business. The 
common shape and plate price is 
1.20c, Pittsburgh, and 1.35¢, Philadel- 
phia, but occasionally this is shaded 
$1 a ton on desirable business. 


New Plate Maker in Field 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 
will start its new 84-inch plate mill 
at Ivy Rock in about a week, and 
now is selling against this capacity. 
This brings a new heavy plate maker 
into the eastern market. The mill 
will have about 50,000 tons capacity 
annually. 


Iron Bars Weaker 


Bar ,iron in eastern Pennsylvania 
is easier and 1.17%c to 1.20c, mill, 
or 1,25¢ to 1.27%c, Philadelphia, is 
being done, while even lower is re- 
ported. New orders for both iron 
and steel bars are few. Steel bar 
specifications are fair. The market 
remains 1.20c, Pittsburgh, 1.35c, 
Philadelphia. 


or 


Inquiries for Slab Tonnage 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, has withdrawn its recent in- 
quiry for 1,500 tons of slabs and has 
put out a new inquiry for 4,800 tons 
of the material for second quarter. 


billets, but buyers are taking out old 
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orders well. Rerolling billets are 
$23.40 to $24.40, Philadelphia. 

Enough nearby business and speci- 
fications are going to keep leading 
eastern sheet mills running full. There 
is little contracting. The market is 
quoted 1.55¢ to 1.60c, Philadelphia, for 
No, 10 gage, or 1.40c to 1.45c, Pitts- 


burgh. 
An eastern Pennsylvania Steel mak- 
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er has purchased about 10,000 tons of, 
heavy melting steel at $11.50, deliv-— 
cred, or 50 cents below the last round 
sale. Brokers offer up to $11.70, de- 
livered for steel, against recent $12 
orders. All scrap grades continue 
easier under lighter consumptive buy- 
ing and with the clearing up of reecnt 
storm conditions, the yards are more 
anxious to ship. 


Pig Iron Flat in New York 


But there are some promising indications 
Shading on plates 


Office of Tue Iaon Trappe Review, 
503-4 West Street Bldg., 
New. Yofk, March. 17, 
The pig iron market in this district 
has flattened out generally and_ sales 
and inquiries are at a minimum. The 
undertone is less promising and if mak- 
ers were disposed to push sales, they 
probably would be obliged to cut prices 
considerably. As the furnaces are com- 
fortably fixed with orders up to July 1, 
there is no evidence of any sharp breaks 
as yet, though some buyers report they 
have been quoted third quarter iron 
lower than a week ago. Such odd 
quotations as $14.62 to $14.68, delivered, 
on No. 2 plain, recently have appeared 
in Jersey territory. Buffalo producers 
uniformly ask $13.50, furnace, for 2.50 
to 3 per cent iron, second quarter, and 
report fair selling. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania makers hold No. 2X at $14 to 
$14.50, furnace. A Hudson river buyer 
asks 600 to 1,000 tons of foundry. New 
quotations of $19.25, tidewater, on Eng- 
lish hematite, have failed to attract buy- 
ers’ interest. 


Echo of a Flurry 


Recent quotations of $38, seaboard, 
on English ferro-manganese, or $1 a ton 
below the schedule of the leading Eng- 
lish makers, are an echo of the Feb- 
ruary competitive flurry in this ma- 
terial, which forced prices down to $35, 
seaboard, and resulted in contracts be- 
ing closed for the great bulk of the 
probable requirement of consumers in 
the United States during the present 
year. It is learned that English makers 
now are facing new competition in that 
country through manganese ore interests 
having arranged to make up and market 
a considerable tonnage of ferro-manga- 
nese from ore which they are furnish- 
ing. This development, it is stated, arose 
from disagreement between the regular 
English makers and the ore sellers from 
whom they had been purchasing their 
supplies and led to the termination of 
these relations, It was this new com- 


‘petition that precipitated the recent break 


in the market. Small eastern buyers re- 


port just having closed lots of English 
ferro at shaded prices. 


Plates Sell at 1.15c 


Eastern plate makers have + booked 
some orders in this territory the past 
week at 1.15c, Pittsburgh, or 1.3lc, de- 
livered, to meet similar prices quoted 
by smaller western Pennsylvania mills. 
Plate business is quieter. Rochester has 
been figuring on a pipe line, requiring 
about 5,000 tons. A _ fair tonnage of 
shapes is being released in this district, 
but new requirements up for bids are 
slower. The generat’ market is 1.20c, 
Pittsburgh, but attractive tonnages, it is 
indicated, would bring about 1.15c. 


Will Get Pipe Order 


The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Co. probably will receive 8,700 tons of 
37-inch cast iron pipe for Rochester, 
N. Y. New inquiries include 1,725 tons 
of 6 to 20-inch, for New York City, 
closing March 23; 1,500 tons of 8 to 
16-inch, for Springfield, Mass., closing 
March 31; 715 tons of 16-inch, for the 
Northampton, Mass., waterworks, and 
1,800 tons for the Internal Gas Develop- 
ment Co., Greenwich, Conn. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
has 1,200 tons of 30 and 36-inch for the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co. 
The market shows good tonnage and 
prices are more uniform. 


Bar Business is Light 


New bar business, iron or steel, is 
light. Steel bar consumers are specify- 
ing fairly well. Steel bar prices are 
unchanged, but bar iron is easier and 
1.25c, New York, could probably be 
shaded. 


Ore Inquiries Nominal 


Some inquiries by eastern furnaces 
fet foreign ores which recently were 
put before eastern sellers, have become 
wholly nominal as the former decline 
to pay the prices asked. The ore mar- 
ket remains at a standstill. 


(For complete prices see page 568) 
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Titaniferous Ore Tests 
Checked 


Owing to the break-down of the 
concentrating mill, the Cedar Point 
furnace of the Northern Iron Co. at 
Vort Henry, N. Y., where interesting 
experiments with titaniferous iron ores 
are being carried on by the McIntyre 
Iron Co., has been banked. The par- 
tial experiments with certain propor- 
tions of titanium are in the mixtures 
which have been completed during the 
past month or more are pronounced 
to have been highly successful. The 
titanium element has been carried off 
completely in the slag. Increasing 
proportions of titanium are to be put 
through when the furnace resumes. 

The New Jersey Zinc Co. has blown 
in its No. 2 stack at Palmerton, Pa. 
to produce spiegeleisen. 

The Leesport furnace at Leesport, 
Pa., which has been running on high 
phosphorus pig iron, has been blown 
out because of an accident. 


Contract Lapses 

Officials of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
declare there is no truth in a cable 
dispatch from Shanghai, which states 
that this company has signed an 
agreement to loan the republic of 
China $25,000,000 for the building of 
a naval base at Fu Chow, the capital 
of the province of Fo-kien. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co., it is stated, en- 
tered into a contract with the Man- 
chus, before the downfall of that 
dynasty, whereby the company was to 
furnish battleships and armor for a 
Chinese navy and to accept govern- 
ment bonds largely in payment. This 
contract lapsed with the downfall of 
the Manchus. The Bethlehem company, 
it is said, looks to the present Chinese 
government to renew this contract 
some time, but, so far, no move in 
this direction has been made. 


Wire Maker Fails 


John H. Parker, a wire manufactur- 
er, doing business under the name of 
C. S. Knowles, Chelsea, Mass., and 
with branches in New Bedford, Mass., 
and Youngstown, O., has filed a vol- 
untary petition in bankruptcy with the 
United States District Court at Bos- 
ton. The liabilities are placed at 
$477.951 and the assets at $449,323. 
Among the unsecured creditors are 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., for 
$30,564, and the John A. Roebling 
Sons Co., for $31,286. 


Arthur A. Fowler, resident manager 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., at New 
York City, returned the past week 
from several months in Europe. 
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Buffalo Prices Advance 


On pig iron, but sales are small—Speculation as 
to finished material prices 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
Buffalo, March 17. 


Sales for the week amounted to 
about 15,000 tons of all grades. 
While the total is about double that 
of a week ago, the general activity 
is a little quieter, as regards inquiry 
and orders. The total placement was 
swollen by a single large order. Spec- 
ifications are decidedly more active 
than inquiries and new orders. Some 
of the melters find that business is 
more brisk than they expected and 
are ordering out iron scheduled for 
delivery several months ahead. Some 
are taking iron booked for delivery 
up inte May. 

The price: situation shows a stiffen- 
ing with No. 1 quoted at $1425 to 
$14.50 and the schedule graduated 
down to $13.25 to $13.50 on gray forge. 
These prices are for immediate needs 
and up to July 1 deliveries. None of 
the furnaces show a disposition to 
quote on requirements for third quar- 
ter and last half requirements. 

One furnace interest has decided to 
niake more of a specialty Of high sili- 
con iron, which it will be able to sup- 
ply up to 5 per cent silicon; quoting 
for the range of 4 per cent to 5 per 
cent silicon iron $14.75 to $15, f. 0. b. 
cars, at Buffalo for early shipment. 

Will Prices Stick? 

The demand for reinforcing bars 
and structural represents about the 
only activity in the local market. 
This has improved with improving 
weather conditions, and particularly 
on special contract work. The gen- 
eral line is dull, with only a moderate 
amount of specifying coming in. In- 
quiry and new buying seems for the 
present to be at a standstill. With 
the lull that has taken place, the at- 
titude of the consumers seems to be 
to see whether the mills and agencies 
are going to adhere to the advance 
of $1 a ton on bars, shapes, plates 
and structural for second quarter de- 
livery announced in the schedules 
sent out early in the present quarter. 
A number of users are inclined to the 
belief that if more new buying does 
not develop at an early date, mills 
will be ready to accept placements 
for second and possibly third quarter 
needs on first quarter quotations. 


Scrap Flattens Out 
The scrap market in the Buffalo 
district has flattened out in the past 
week with an almost total absence of 


trading. The leading local user of 
heavy melting: steel is out of the mar- 
ket, and. there is for the time being 
an absence of sizeable inquiry for any 
of the other lines. This situation has 
caused a general sag in prices noted 
in the schedules. 


Charge for Moving Slag 


Owners of blast and open-hearth 
steel furnaces in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict will) meet with representatives 
of steam railroads serving this com- 
munity Thursday to discuss a pro- 
posed plan of carriers to charge for 
moving slag. 

It is roughly estimated that 500 
cars of slag a day are moved in this 
district when steel plants and blast 
furnaces are operating at maximum 
capacities. Much of the slag has 
been used by the railways in building 
right of ways and in improving yards. 


& Still Paying Old Rate 


Puddling mills running open shop 
and those operating under a tentative 
agreement with the United Sons of 
Vulcan have made no change in the 
wage scale, continuing to pay $6 a ton 
for boiling. The Girard mill of A. M. 
3yers Co.; Girard, O., is operating 
practically full, only a few of the 
88 furnaces being idle, and the South 
Side mill of the Byers company, at 
Pittsburgh, has been running at maxi- 
mum capacity for two weeks. 





James Duane, formerly. superintend- 
ent of the Hellertown, Pa., furnaces 
of the Thomas Iron Co., has taken 
a position with. the Parryville, Pa., 
furnace of the Carbon Iron & Steel 


Co. 


METAL MARKETS 
New York 


March 17. 


Copper.—Beginning with a show of strength 
yesterday afternoon, the refined copper mar- 
ket has developed considerable activity and 
it is reported that fully 40,000,000 pounds of 
electrolytic have been sold by first hands dur- 
ing the past 24 hours. The price now is firm 


dt 14.37%4c, delivered 30 days and it is said 
that this figure is not being shaded by first 
hands on the usual run of business. Both 


domestic and foreign consumers are buying 
liberally, mainly for April delivery but large 
purchases also are being made for May. Con- 
siderable talk is heard regarding further ad- 
vances in the price. A large quantity of 


(For complete prices see page 568) 
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casting ‘copper also has been sold @nd the 
leading producer of the best grade, made 
from virgin material, is-sold up to May. The 
usual brands of prime casting copper may be 
quoted at 14.10c, cash. Electrolytic now may 
be quoted on a cash basis of 14.20c to 14.- 
30c. There is almost no activity im the take 
copper market and prime lake is quoted nom- 
inally at 14.62%c, cash. The London marke? 
today closed at £63 16s 3d for spot and £64 
5s for three months, the market having ad- 
vanced steadily since last Friday’s close. Ex- 
ports of copper so far this month total 21,907 
tons. 

Tin.—Some fair inquiries for tin are in 
the market but the aggregate of business is 
small, as sellers are holding their .stocks to 
dispose of them at higher prices, which they 
expect to prevail in the future. The market 
is firm. March may be quoted at 38,25c, 
April, at 38.37%c and May at 38.50c and bet- 
ter. The London market has advanced stead- 
ily ‘since last Friday, and today closed at 
£173 17s 6d for spot and £175 17s 6d for 
three months, A feature of the London mar- 
ket today was the small amount of trading, 
only 40 tons of spot and 90 tons of. futures 
changing hands. Arrivals of tin in this coun- 
try so far this month, total 3,556 tons, while 
3,152 tons still are afloat. Of the latter, all 
is expected to arrive this month. 

Spelter.—The . spelter. market is quiet but 
firm. Consumers do not show any .inclina- 
tion at present to buy consistently but ‘pro- 
ducers, on the other hand, are not pressing 
sales, Prime western brands for New York 
shipment in 50-ton lots now are held at 5.25¢ 
to 5.30c, New York. 

Lead.—The lead market is inactive but pro- 
ducers continue indisposed to offer concessions 
for business. The leading interest continues 
to ask 4c as its New York shipment price on 
50-ton lots and the market is held all around 
at this figure. 

Antimony. — There continues a scarcity of 
some brands of antimony due mainly to ir- 
regular arrivals of steamers, but this condi- 
tion has had no effect on prices, On large 
lots, quotations are as follows, for New York 
delivery duty paid. Cookson’s, 7.25¢ to 7.35c; 
Hallett’s, 7c to 7.25c; United States, 7c to 
7.12%c; other brands, 5.87%c to 6,12%c. 





March 17. 


Reduction in the price of sheet zinc last 
week brings that product to $7, f. o. b. La 
Salle, while other metals remain approximate- 
ly at the same level as previously. 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f,: 0, b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 14.50c; casting, 
14.25c; smaller lots, “4c to 4c higher. Spel- 
ter, car lots, 5.20c; lead, desilverized, 3.90c; 
sheet zinc, $7.25, f. o. b. La Salle, in car 
lots of 600-pound casks; pig tin, 38,25¢; 
Cookson’s antimony, 7%4c; other grades, 6%c. 

No business is going in old metals. An 
unusual situation exists in a shortage of brass 
and copper borings from the fact that ma- 
chine shops are not operating at a rate to 
produce them in sufficient quantities. How- 
ever, the shortage has not been severe enough 
to cause a marked advance in quotations; 

We quote dealers’ selling prices f. 0. b. 
Chicago, as follows: 

Copper wire, crucible shapes, 13.75c; cop- 
per bottoms, 12.00c; heavy red brass, 12,50c; 
heavy yellow brass, 9.25c; No. 1 red brass 
borings, 11,00c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, 
8.25c; brass clippings, 9.50c; lead pipe, 3.85c; 
zine scrap, 4.25¢; tea lead, 3.75c¢; Noa. 1 
aluminum, 14.00c; No. 1 pewter, 24c; block 
tin pipe, 33%c; tin foil, *29.00c; linotype 
dross, 3c; electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype 
plates, 4%4c; stereotype dross, 3c. 
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Many Orders in Structurals 


But most of them are for small tonnages and 


Eastern steel awards for bridge and 
building work of the week aggregate 
about 13,000 tons and represent chiefly 
the working off of numerous contracts 
which have been pending for some 
weeks. One award of 5,000 tons was 
included, but small lots figured prin- 
cipally. New work is coming out more 
slowly. Bids are in for the 50,000 tons 
for the third-tracking of the Second, 
Third and Ninth elevated lines, Manhat- 
tan, but no announcements have been 
made. 

Activity in structural lettings has con- 
tinued during the past week at Chicago 
and a total of close to 12,000 tons has 
been placed in the west. The tonnage 
covers the country from the lakes to the 
Pacific and from the Twin Cities to the 
Rio Grande. For the most part, enter- 
prises requiring a moderate tonnage are 
represented and the distribution to fab- 
ricators is as wide as the localities to 
which the steel will go. 

Several attractive tonnages have been 
placed with fabricators in the Pitts- 
burgh district this week, including 
7,000 tons of structural shapes and 
6,000 tons of reinforcing bars for a 
western project, awarded the Cambria 
Steel Co. The new William Pitt ho- 
tel and two theater buildings are in- 
teresting fabricators in the immediate 
district. 


CONTRACTS AWARDED. 


Lumber Exchange building, Chicago, 4,000 
tons, to the American Bridge Co. 

Building for First National Bank and Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 3,445 tons, to the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Crane company, boiler house for Corwith 
plant, Chicago, 949 tons, to the South Hal- 
sted Street Iron Works. 

United States National Bank building, 
Omaha, Neb., 608 tons; general contract 
awarded to James Stewart & Co., St. Louis, 
who placed the order for steel with Paxson 
& Vierling, Omaha, Neb. 

City of Cameron, Texas, bridges, Cameron, 
Texas, 525 tons, to Austin Brothers, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Retaining -wall for the Morrison hotel, Chi- 
cago, 449 tons, to the American Bridge Co. 

Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., Nicholas street 
viaduct, Omaha, Neb., 436 tons, to Frank- 
man Brothers & Morris, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mason street bridge, Green Bay, Wis., 744 
tons, to Worden-Allen Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dubuque Hotel, Dubuque, Ia., 410 tons re- 
inforced concrete. 

C. A, Hooper, office building, San Francis- 
co, 200 tons, to Pacifie Rolling Mill Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Monroe apartment hotel, Norfolk, Va., 300 
tons awarded to Dietrich Bros. 

O'Neill & Kresge building, Akron, 500 
tons, contract for erecting the steel work 
awarded by the general contractor, the Geo. 
W. Carmichael Construction Co., to the Ber- 


competition is keen 


ger Iron Co. The steel will be furnished by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and United Steel Co. 

Addition plant of Trumbull Stee! Co., War- 
ren, O., 850 tons, Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Lock dam No. 48, Ohio river, near Louis- 
ville, Ky., government work, 200 tons, Riter- 
Conley Mfg. Co. 

Steel tanks Corona Petroleum Co., Tam- 
pico, Mex., 700 tons, Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 

Bank and office building for Union De- 
posit Co., Steubenville, O., 500 tons, Pitts- 
burgh Bridge & Iron Co. 

Binghamton high school building, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., 850 tons, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. 

Addition to Munsey building, Washington, 
D. C., 1,200 tons, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. 
Addition to the Munsey building, . Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1,200 tons, awarded to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. 

Warehouse for Fulton Bag & Paper Co., 
Brooklyn, 1,200 tons, awarded to Levering & 
Gerrigues. 

High school, Kingston, N. Y., 300 tons, 
awarded to the Hedden Iron Construction Co. 

Building for India Wharf Brewing Co., 
Brooklyn, 400 tons, awarded to Hinkle Iron 
Works. 

Haverhill National Bank, Haverhill, Mass., 
300 tons, awarded to the New England Struc- 
tural Co, 

High School. of Commerce, Boston, 800 tons, 
awarded to the New England Structural Co. 

Strauss bascule bridge, Buffalo, 600 tons, 
for Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
road, awarded Pennsylvania Steel Co. 

Strauss bascule bridge, San Francisco, 600 
tons, awarded to Milliken Bros., Inc. 

Coal tower for New York Edison So., 
Thirty-ninth street and East river, New York 
City, 400 tons, awarded to Milliken Bros., Inc. 

Johnson-Kahn loft building Twenty-seventh 
street and Fifth avenue, New York City, 5,000 
tons, steel erection contract awarded to Post 
& McCord and fabrication will be done by 
American Bridge Co. 

Bridge for Lehigh Valley railroad, Weeds- 
port, N. Y., 400 tons, awarded to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

Theater and apartment house, New Haven, 
Conn., 450 tons, awarded to Levering & Ger- 
rigues. 

School No. 169, Brooklyn, 350 tons, award- 
ed to Eastern Steel Co. 

Public School No. 178, Brooklyn, 300. tons, 
awarded to Hinkle Iron Woks. 


CONTRACTS PENDING. 


Bids are being taken now for an office 
building at East Washington and North Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, requiring from 3,500 
tons to 4,000 tons. 

New figures have been asked on _ the 
Muehlebach hotel at San Francisco, Cal., in- 
volving about 2,000 tons. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Co. is in the 
market for about 600 tons for a drawbridge. 

Building for National Saving & Trust Co., 
Washington, 600 to 700 tons; bids being 
taken, 

High school, Borough of Bronx, New York 
City, 1,000 tons, bids asked for March 23. 

Loft building, 121-125 West Forty-eighth 
street, New York City, about 800 tons, plans 
issued. 

Additional small bridges for New York 
Central & Hudson River railroad, inquired 
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for, making total bridge tonnage of this sys- 
tem now pending, about 3,500 tons. 

Astor apartment on Broadway between 
Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth streets, New York 
City, 2,500 tons, general contract awarded 
Mare Eidlitz & Son, 

Armstrong county Pennsylvania highway 
bridge, 800 tons. Penn Bridge Co. low bid- 
der, $74,400. 

Muehlback hotel, Kansas City, Mo., 2,000 
tons. 


More Car Buying 


In the east, but the total placed 
not large 

New car orders and inquiries the 

past week make a better showing. 

Orders were distributed in that period 


for 3,390 cars and 675 steel un- 
derframes. The principal order was 
placed by the Southern = railway 


for 3,375 freight cars, and _ this 
road still is figuring on 45 coaches. 
The Virginian railroad bought 475 
steel underframes and the Atlantic 
Coast Line, 200 steel underframes. 
New inquiries put out in the week 
total about 5,500, making the total 
number of cars now pending about 13,- 
000. The Bessemer & Lake Erie rail- 
road of the Steel Corporation is ask- 
ing figures on 2,500 cars. The IIli- 
nois Central railroad wants 2,500 addi- 
tional, the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico, about 450, -while the Central 


Railroad of Vermont is_ preparing 
specifications for 500 cars. The New 


York Central lines in the week took 
bids on 3,650 cars, but has made no 
awards. 

Rail business remains small. The 
New York, Ontario & Western has 
distributed 5,400 tons, with eastern 
makers. 

Car buying in the west has not im- 
proved the past few days and only one 
order of importance has been placed. 
This is by the St. Louis & South 
Western Railway Co. for 1,500 box 
cars, 400 flat cars and 100 general ser- 
vice cars. They will be built by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

CAR AND LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS. 

The Bangor & Aroostook railroad has or- 
dered 89 flat, 34 box and two stock cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Co. 

The Illinois Central railroad has ordered 
50 Mikado type locomotives from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

The Southern raHroad has placed 13 switch- 
ing locomotives with the American Locomotive 
Co. and six additional locomotives with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; and is consider- 
ing the purchase of 16 additional. These 
additional contracts make the total orders 
placed by this railroad recently 67 locomo- 
tives. 
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Progress Made 


In gratifying manner by St. Louis 
Metal Trades 

Gratifying progress during the year 
1913 was shown by reports of officers 
made at the ninth annual meeting and 
banquet of the St. Louis branch of 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion held in the Mercantile Club, St. 
Louis, March 11. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
H. B. Krenning, of the Dorris Motor 
Car Co., president. Executive Com- 
mittee—F. B. Adam, of the Frank 
Adam Electric Co.; E. H. Steedman, 
of the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co.; B. H. 
Sanders, American Foundry & Mfg. 
Co.; W. A. Layman, of the Wagner 
Electric Mfg. Co.; W. R. Medart, of 
the Medart Patent Pulley Co.; W. C. 
Essmueller, of the Essmueller Mill 
Furnishing Co. 

Addresses were delivered by: W. 
A. Layman, president of the National 
Metal Trades Association, and Ben 
Blewett, superintendent of the St. 
Louis Public Schools, on the “Latest 
Developments in Vocational Training 
and Continuation Works in the St. 
Louis Public School Evening Classes.” 

Arthur T. Morey, general counsel of 
the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill, read a paper on “Achieve- 


ments in Reducing Industrial Acci- 
dents in the Commonwealth plant.” 
C. B. Lord, superintendent of the 


Wagener Electric Mfg. Co., presented 
a paper on the experiences of that 
company in systematic prevention of 
industrial accidents. L. Gustafson, su- 
perintendent of the Ranken Trade 
School, St. Louis, made a brief talk 
on the “Co-operative Apprenticeship 
Arranged Between the St. Louis Metal 
Trades Association and the Ranken 
School.” He said that 45 machinists 
and patternmaker apprentices em- 
ployed in the shops attended school 
two mornings in each week to receive 
technical training in the trade. 








Higgins is President 


At the annual meeting of the 
Worcester branch National Metal 
Trades Association, March 10, John 


W. Higgins was elected president, 
Paul B. Morgan vice president, and 
A. W. Beaman treasurer. The Worces- 
ter branch looks forward to the big- 
gest annual convention ever held by 
the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion in April, in Bancroft hotel, 
Worcester. 








The Mason Machine Works, Taun- 
ton, Mass., has contracted to manu- 
facture printing presses for the Henry 
A. Wise Wood Co., New York, for 
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a period of 10 years. The same com- 
pany also has contracted to build all 
machinery Sold by the Autoplate Co. 
of America during the next three 
years. 


Rough Sledding 


For high priced cars—Record of 
the Ford Motor Co. 


Detroit, March 17.—It is now evi- 
dent that the automobile output for 
1914 will fall short of last year and 
the shrinkage would be much greater 
were it not for the remarkable produc- 
tion records of the Ford Motor Co., 
the Maxwell Motor Co. and one or 
two others that specialize on the man- 
ufacture of light, medium grade cars 
in quantity. In other words, many of 
the makers of high-priced cars are 
having some rough sledding and one 
builder of a very popular machine 
selling around $2,800 is running his 
plant only four days a week. The new 
policy of three eight-hour shifts per 
day of the Ford Motor Co., coupled 
with the profit-sharing distribution, 
has resulted in an appreciable increase 
in production and the February aver- 
age, 1,000 cars a day, was the highest 
in the company’s history. 

The big new plant of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Co., at Fort and Mc- 
Kinstry streets, has been in operation 
about four weeks. Some special ideas 
for the prevention of accidents have 
been worked out in the design of this 
plant. 


Ten Thousand Dollar 
Present 


St. Louis, March 18. (By wire.)— 
Two hundred employes of the Ma- 
jestic Range Co., a $1,500,000 St. Louis 
corporation, were given $10,000 at 
n6on, Tuesday, in appreciation of 
faithful service they have rendered 
the company. The plant shut down in 
honor of the occasion and the men 
were given a half holiday. 

The money was the gift of Robert 
H. Stockton, president of the company, 
and Mrs. L. L. Culver, the other prin- 
cipal stockholder of the concern. Mr. 
Stockton and Mrs. Culver together 
own 90 per cent of the corporation’s 
capital stock. 





The trustee of the Goeller Iron 
Works, Newark, N. J., a bankrupt, has 
made application with the courts to 
offer at public sale the real estate of 
the company. The application will be 
heard March 24. The trustee also has 
asked for permission to sell at private 
sale such machinery and tools for 
which he may receive favorable offers. 
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Large Earnings | 


Of Bethlehem Steel Co.—Ore de- 
posits very valuable 


A remarkably favorable statement 
of earnings for the calendar year of 
1913 is made in the annual report of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. Net earn- 
ings were $8,752,671, or 70 per cent 
better than the best previous year, 
1912, when the earnings were $5,114,- 
439. The net income of the year was 
$5,122,702, which, after the payment 
of the 5 per cent dividend on the pre- 
ferred, is equivalent to 27.44 per cent 
on the outstanding common stock. An 
item of $3,180,739 is charged off for 
adjustment of discount and expenses 
on bonds, leaving the balance on Dee. 
31, $2,214,517, compared with $1,108,- 
953 on Dec. 31, 1912. 

President C. M. Schwab, in his 
comments, speaks of the acquirement 
in the year of the Fore River Ship- 
building Co., Quincy, Mass., and of 
the Titusville Forge Co., Titusville, 
Pa., previously announced. “The 
control of the Fore River plant gives 
to your corporation facilities for 
building on the Atlantic seaboard 
complete battleships fully armored 
and equipped.” He then touches upon 
the important improvements that are 
being carried forward at the Bethle- 
hem works. Speaking of the Chilean 
ore properties acquired in the year 
by the company, Mr. Schwab says: 

“Throughout the year careful con- 
sideration has been given to the great 
engineering problems connected with 
the development of the ore mines in 
Chile, mentioned in the last annual 
report, and satisfactory plans for the 
economical mining of this ore are 
now in concrete shape and the actual 
work will be vigorously prosecuted. 
The explorations carried on during the 
year have shown evidences of quan- 
tities of ore even greater than there- 
tofore anticipated and the large ex- 
penditures that must be made for the 
proper development of these proper- — 
ties is therefore fully warranted.” 

The valuation of the orders of the 
company, booked during each of the 
past nine calendar years, with the 
orders on hand at the end of the 
year, are given in the following table: 


Orders 
Orders booked on hand at 

Year. during year. end of year. 
L” . aeee $18,123,129.22 $14,466,307.01 
CT eee oe 16,216,570.47 13,300,885.36 
1907 sink 6 obs eae 15,615,018,69 8,425,736.88 
ROP RR tea 14,458,997.82 7,592,502.62 
1908 i os os cure 28,696,516.96 14,073,834.25 
1918... onde takes 29,580,572.56 17,370,660,17 
yb) 5 mai Ee 28,607 ,561.24 15,885,198.70 
| PRM S a 47,030,503.62 29,282,182,.27 
WEG cise ewe *39,935,873.63 24,865,560.10 


*This includes orders on hand, at the time 
of purchase, at plants acquired during the 
year. 
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George Westinghouse---Inventor 


Tributes by his professional associates covering his work 





as a manufacturer and engineer 


MAN’S true character and a 
A. rrovee measure of his achieve- 
ments in this world may be 
most accurately determined by weighing 


the opinions of those friends and asso- 
ciates who know intimately his daily 


life. The following tributes to George 
Westinghouse speak for themselves. 
They may, however, all be summed 


up in 14 words once uttered by one 
of Westinghouse’s greatest contempor- 
aries in the field of applied invention, 
Lord Kelvin, who said: “In charac- 
ter and achievement, he is one of the 
great men of our time.” 

Herr, President Westinghouse 

Electric & Mfg. Co. 


BE. M. 


“In the death of George Westing- 
loses one of its 
most inhabitants, a man 
of many and a great genius. 
Even more remarkable than his in- 
ventive and mechanical genius, was his 
indomitable will, his courage and im- 
plicit confidence in his own judgment 
regardless of the views and opinions 
of others. When he assumed re- 
sponsibility, he took it completely and 
never failed to take the consequences 
of his acts or deeds wholly on his 
own shoulders. His kind thoughtful- 
ness of his employes, his keen sense 
of humor, unfailing courtesy and con- 


the world 
productive 


sides 


house, 


sideration for those associated -with 
him, always inspired them with the 
greatest loyalty to their chief.” 


Harrington Emerson 


“He was a big man physically and 
mentally, the best type of American 
originator and fighter. As an inventor 
he created a new field, one of ‘the 
largest any man ever tackled. He 
made his inventions, in spite of their 
intri¢acy, practicably workable by the 
ordinary man and this requires the 
highest kind of -engineering genius. 
Not content with inventing, simplify- 
ing and perfecting, he had the further 
gift of commercial ability; America 
has lost one of its greatest men; en- 
gineers mourn the honored leader and 
those of us who knew him, pay tribute 
to the kindly man.” 


Never Fooled Himself 


P, H.. Dudley, .consulting engineer, 
New York’ Central Lines, pays ‘this 
tribute: (“He investigated his ‘prob- 
lems until he knew he was right and 
never fooled himself or anyone else as 


a practical inventor, engineer and man- 
ufacturer.” 


Genius, Says E. H. Gary 


“George Westinghouse was undoubt- 
edly a great man in the lines of busi- 
ness to which he devoted his particu- 
lar attention. He was a genius and in 
many respects his success was phe- 
nomenal.” 


Vice President 
& Mfg. Co. 


“His death removes a_ personality 
which has played an heroic part in the 
industrial and transportation , world. 
His genius lay not only in invention, 
but in organization his was one of 


Walter M. McFarland, 
Westinghouse Electric 





Westinghouse died, 
on March 12, the world lost a 
creative genius. The end, which was 
due to heart disease, was not unex- 
pected, as for several days Mr. West- 
inghouse had been in an unconscious 
state. At the time of his death, he 
was president or director of over 
twenty corporations, which owed their 
existence directly to his great in- 
ventive capacity. Many of these in- 
ventions are in datly use in the tron 
and steel plants of this country and 
abroad. History undoubtedly will 
place George Westinghouse among 
the leading engineers of his century. 
He was a recipient of the John Fritz 
and Edison medals and was signally 
honored by scientific societies, both in 
this country and abroad, and by the 
governments of France and _ Italy. 
At the time of his death he was 68 
years old. 


When George 











the master minds of the ages. His 
inventions all were due to his ability 
to select the best and to bring it for- 
ward against all obstacles. His rela- 
tions to his officers and employes 
were always most kindly; he was a 
hero whose glory was not diminished 


by intimate association.” 


A Good Friend to Pittsburgh 


“George Westinghouse was a won- 
derful man, who did much for humani- 
ty,” said Henry C. Frick, at. Pitts- 
burgh, Thursday night. “He was a 
@reat and good friend to Pittsburgh, 
no one having done more than he did 
to advance the industries of this great 
community. We may well mourn 
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the loss of this great soul, for such 
geniuses are few.” 


His Private Financial Secretary 


W. D. Uptegraff says: “The only 
thing I can say at this time of our 
great sorrow is that he was the great- 
est mechanic the world has ever 
known. We are too much shocked to 
give voice to our sorrow now.” 


H. G. Prout, General Manager Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 


“What is there for me to say that 
the world does not already know of 
this wonderful man? It has’ been 
Mr. Westinghouse’s fortitude, courage 
and great ability that has kept the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. alive 
through years of trials and _ tribula- 
tions. He was a man of tremendous 
power and personality.” 


Col. E. D. Meier 


“In George Westinghouse, the world 
has lost a great man and a great in- 
ventor. He made “Safety First” pos- 
sible on long before the 
phrase was coined. His high official 
standards as an engineer, his splendid 
courage as a manufacturer, his limit- 
less capacity for hard work made him 
a hero in the never ending strife for 
the forces of nature 
of man.” 


railways 


the control of 
for the service 


Honest, Says W. F. M. Goss 
“He 


honest, while few men 
have significant contribu- 
tions to his interest always 
centered in the problems of the rail- 
way train. His train brake, multiple 
unit control and his grasp of the pos- 
sibilities of alternating current are all 
epoch making. If he were to be re- 
membered only by his achievements 
in developing the air brake he would 


was 
made such 


science; 


be accorded a place with the greatest 


of our country’s engineers and with 
the world’s great benefactors.” 
Julian. Kennedy 
“Whether viewed as inventor, en- 
gineer, manufacturer or citizen, he 


was great and the things he accom- 
plished were epoch making.” 


The Pioneer in Safety Work 


Robert W. Hunt contributes the 
following: “In the present universal 
agitation for safety first, Mr. West- 


inghouse must be considered the _pion- 
eer.” 


























‘Westinghouse Pittsburgh Plants 


These great works are a 
the genius of 


T PITTSBURGH, in the great 

plants of the Westinghouse 

Electric & Mfg. Co., the West- 
inghouse Machine Co., the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., are found the 
most tangible evidences of the in- 
ventive genius and constructive ability 
of George Westinghouse. The larg- 
est of these companies, the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., was es- 
tablished in 1886 with a force of about 
200 men. The original shops were at 
the corner of Garrison alley and Fay- 
ette street, but these quarters were 
soon outgrown and in 1894, the works 
were moved to East Pittsburgh, where 
they are now located. 

The first building had a total floor 
space of 12 acres and gave employ- 
ment to about 3,000 people. Increase 
of business called for the extension 
of the works in 1899, and from year 
to year thereafter, until the total floor 
space at East Pittsburgh alone is now 
over 65 acres. 

Since its inception, the company has 
been one of the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of America’s electrical in- 
dustry. A journey through the works 
offers a panoramic view of the recent 
developments in the field of elec- 
tricity. The output averages over 
$3,500,000 a month, consisting of elec- 
trical apparatus of every kind from 
an electric iron for light pressing to 


GEORGE 


the largest 
heavy Pullman trains at a high speed. 
In fact it may be said that this com- 
pany makes 


trical. 


locomotive 


almost 


Commercial 


provided for engineers, 
apprentices, and 


School, operated 





WESTINGHOUSE 


living monument to the 
Westinghouse 


of the company, affords an opportuni- 
ty for men and women to study reg- 
ular courses and receive instruction 
in the engineering and domestic sci- 
ences. 

A relief department, under the di- 
rection of a trained corps of medical 
experts, is maintained for the benefit 
of the employes. Insurance benefits 
are participated in by the payment of 
small sums monthly, The suggestion 
box system is used throuhout the shop, 
all practicable suggestions. from the 
regular employes and students being 
paid for by the company. 

Several hundred graduates, repre- 
senting over 100. technical schools 
from all over the country, are at work 
on the apprentice course, from which 
they are selected for positions, 

Originating with one of-the most 
important inventions connected with 
railways, the growth of the various 
Westinghouse -industries has been 
largely identified with railway prog- 
ress, and it.is interesting to note this 
progress has represented — increased 
security of. life, increased capacity. of 
the railway and reduced cost of op- 
eration. It is simply stating.a fact 
to say that Mr. Westinghouse has 
been a great factor in the advance 
of civilization as represented by the 
important part he has played by imtro- 
ducing improved means. of transporte- 


tion. 








EAST PITTSBURGH: PLANT 


OF 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
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Starving or Padding Accounts? 


That is the question as to railroads, said Clifford Thorne 


Washington, March 17.—‘Either the 
railroads have been starving their 
maintenance accounts in prior years, 
or, during the last four years, ever 
since this agitation for higher rates 
has been going on, they have been 
padding their maintenance figures.” 

That was one of the statements 
made by Clifford Thorne, represent- 
ing the American National Live Stock 
Association and several western state- 
ments in opening the general attack 
on the proposal of eastern railroads 
to increase their rates in the so-called 
5 per cent case. Mr. Thorne appeared 
for the commissions of Iowa, the two 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri. 

“According to the figures, 
tinued, “they have been spending 
more for maintenance during these 
four years (1910-1913, inclusive) than 
during any like period in their” his- 


he con- 


tory.” 

He said emphatically that the net 
earnings of the railroads of official 
classification territory during the four 
year period were greater than ever 
before in their history, and that their 
net earnings last year were greater 
than for any single previous year, 
with one exception. A huge mass of 
statistics was produced, such as has 
not previously been placed before the 
commission by the shippers in this 
case despite the fact that there have 
been tremendously voluminous exhib- 
its and figures submitted. 

Spotting tariffs proposing a charge 
of 5 cents per ton, with a minimum 
of $2 per car, are expected to be filed 
in large numbers with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at any time 
now. Such tariffs have been deter- 
mined upon, according to reliable 
sources. In fact, the Baltimore & 
Ohio made application to place in ef- 
fect such a tariff upon five days’ no- 
tice. The commission denied the ap- 
plication. This does not indicate, how- 
ever, what action may be taken by 
the commission, should the tariff be 
filed to become operative upon statu- 
tory notice, or 30 days. The iron and 
steel trade, it is known, is showing 
great interest in these forthcoming 
spotting tariffs. 

Regardless of denials made by rail- 
roads some time ago that plans were 
being made to file 7%-cent spotting 
tariffs, with a $2 per car minimum, 
there. is further evidence, if any were 
needed, to show such tariffs . had 


to Interstate Railroad Commission 


been prepared. The Lake Erie & 
Western, it has just been discovered, 
filed such a tariff on Feb. 28, to be- 
come effective April 1, proposing such 
a charge under the rules and regula- 
tions governing the switching at EIl- 
wood, Muneie and Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
As yet the tariff has not been sus- 
pended, although it has been general- 
ly thought it will be suspended and 
never allowed to become effective. 
Shippers who promised to make a 
sharp protest against the 7'4-cent tar- 
iffs, it is believed, caused the roads 
to abandon the plan, although the 
Lake Erie & Western apparently had 
not learned of the development and 
filed its tariff. ; 

The commission has denied the ap- 
plication of trunk lines to cancel upon 
10 days’ notice joint rates and through 
routes with so-called industrial rail- 
roads. The commission has not tak- 
en any action as yet upon similar can- 
cellation tariffs which have been filed 
upon the customary 30 days’ notice, 
to become effective April 1. 

Clifford Thorne, who is quoted 
above, was the only witness to make 
general protest against the entire so- 
called 5 per cent advance of eastern 
railroads. President Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, who was 
attracted to Washington by Mr. 
Thorne’s unfavorable testimony, took 
issue with the witness, and afterward 
said Mr. Thorne was the only man 
who had seriously opposed the pro- 
posed advances. Mr. Willard spoke 
optimistically regarding the requested 
increase. He said he did not think 
Mr. Thorne had criticised effectively 
the plan of the railroads. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Willard, “that 
the general public is less opposed to 
the small advance in freight revenues 
than to the various other plans for in- 
creasing the revenues of the railroads 
which have been suggested during the 
past week.” 


Still Another Twist 


Washington, March 17.—Petitions 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by attorneys for manu- 
facturing plants of the United States 
Steel Corporation seeking suspension 
of tariffs filed by trunk lines cancel- 
ling through routes and joint rates 
with the Corporation subsidiary rail 
lines and the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
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Co. line, the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad, give another twist to the 
protest being made against the com- 
mission’s decision in the Industrial 
Railways case. 

The petitions, in addition to asking 
that the proposed tariffs, filed to be- 
come effective April 1, be suspended, 
also request that rehearing may be 
granted. They follow the application 
of the same attorneys, Charles Mac- 
Veagh, J. H. Reed, C. A. Severance 
and Charles S. Belsterling, filed some 
time ago on behalf of the Lake Ter- 
minal Railroad Co., the Union Rail- 
road and the Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co., asking for re- 
opening and rehearing of the Indus- 
trial Railways case. 

The manufacturing plants of the 
four petitioning companies are situ- 
ated along the lines of these three 
Corporation subsidiary lines, while 
the National Tube Co., in addition to 
being served at Lorain, O., by the 
Lake Terminal, is served by the Mo- 
nongahela Connecting Railroad at its 
plants in the Pittsburgh group. The 
other three manufacturing plants are 
those of the Carnegie Steel Co., in the 
Pittsburgh district, served by the 
Union Railroad; those of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. at Newburgh 
and Cleveland, served by the New- 
burgh & South Shore Railway and 
that of the Universal Portland Cement 
Co. at Universal, Pa., served by the 
Union Railroad. 

The petitions are directed against 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Erie and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 

Contention is made that the line 
carriers are proposing to charge for a 
less service the same rates heretofore 
charged for a greater service because 
the tariffs have included the terminal 
transportation services and it is pro- 


‘posed now to throw upon the peti- 
I 


tioners as shippers and receivers of 
the commodities covered by the tariffs 
a charge which is tantamount to an 
increase in the rates of the line car- 
riers. 

Tt is pointed out that the tariffs 
would be unjust and unduly discrim- 


inatory. 
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Voted Down 


Resolution in favor of higher 

freight rates 

New York, March 17.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Waste Material Dealers was 
held this afternoon at the Hotel As- 
tor. About 100 members were in at- 
tendance. The chief feature of inter- 
est was the election of officers to serve 
during the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, Louis Birkenstein, Chicago; 
first vice president, Simon Weil, of 
Morris Weil’s Sons, Philadelphia; sec- 
ond vice president, Daniel I. Murphy, 
Philadelphia; third vice president, C. 
B. White, of White & Bro., Philadel- 
phia; fourth vice president, Edward 
Stone, of Stone Bros., New York and 
Cleveland; fifth vice president, H. H. 
Cummings, of Wm. H. Cummings & 
Sons, New York; sixth vice president, 
William Buxton, of Perry, Buxton & 
Doane Co., Boston; secretary, Charles 
M. Haskins, of the Commercial Bul- 
letin, Boston; treasurer, Mark Sher- 
win, Boston. The following were elect- 
ed directors: Ross B. Linton, of Jo- 
siah Linton & Son, Philadelphia; Paul 
Loewenthal, of Loewenthal Co.; Mau- 
rice Frankel, of Frankel Bros., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Theodore Hofeller, Buf- 
falo; Charles Frankel, of Frankel 
Bros., Rochester; Louis Lahn, of Lahn 
& Simons, New York; R. D. Cunning- 
ham, of R. D. Cunningham & Co., 
Troy, N. Y.; P. J. McArdle, Albany; 
James Rosenberg, of Rosenberg Bros., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

At the meeting of the scrap iron 
division of the National Association 
this morning the main feature was a 
spirited debate as to whether or not 
the scrap iron division should take 
any action in regard to request of 
the railroads for a 5-per cent increase 
in freight rates in eastern territory. 

After much discussion a _ resolution 
favoring a 5 per cent increase in the 
freight rates was, after a tie vote by 
the members, carried by vote of the 
chair. This resolution, when intro- 
duced at the meeting of the National 
Association this afternoon, was tabled. 


Otto Coking Co. Formed 


The Otto Coking Co., Inc., a corpo- 
ration, has been formed to operate in 
the United States, and on March 1, 
1914, took over the organization, as- 
sets and good will of the Schniewind 
Coke Oven Co., the United Coke & 
Gas Co., the German American Coke 
& Gas Co., and the American Coke & 
Gas Construction Co. 

The Otto Coking Co. is controlled 
by the interests in Dr. O. Otto & Co., 

Dahlhausen a. d. Ruhr, Germany, 
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and the Otto By-Product Coke Co., of 
Leeds, England. The object is to in- 
troduce into the United States the 
Otto regenerative by-product coke 
oven, with direct recovery of ammo- 
nia, tar and benzol. 

The new company starts out with a 
contract for the immediate erection of 
a plant for the Buffalo By-Product 
Coke Corporation at Lackawanna, N. 
Y., near Buffalo, with several other 
negotiations now going on for addi- 
tional plants. 

The permanent officers of the new 
corporation will be: Dr.-M. G. Chris- 
tie, Leeds, England, president, who 
will spend about half his time in this 
country; Dr. C. Otto, assistant to the 
president, who will shortly take up his 
permanent residence in this country; 
Dr. Otto being the son of the inven- 
tor of the original Otto oven. The 





PROF. I. O. BAKER 


vice president and general manager 
will be Louis Wilputte, one of the 
best known coke oven engineers in 
America. The secretary and treas- 
urer will be George F. McKay. The 
temporary offices of the corporation 
will be at No. 6 Church street, New 
York City. 


Among the orders recently received 
by the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
are the following: Two horizontal 
cross compound blowing engines for 
the Andrews & Hitchcock Co., 
Youngstown; one large tandem com- 
pound Corliss engine for the Ports 
mouth Steel Co. Portsmouth, O.; 
one Mesta patented low-type pickling 
machine for the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 
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Hearty Greetings 


To Prof. Baker after years of 
service 

Prof. Ira Osborn Baker, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, was the guest of 
honor March 17 at a reception and 
banquet at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. The event was in commemora- 
tion of 40 years of service on the fac- 
ulty of the College of Engineering of 
the university. About 400 were pres- 
ent. A reception, to which ladies were 
invited, was held from 3:30 to 5 in 
the East room and an opportunity 
was provided for greeting Prof. Baker 
personally. At the dinner William 
David Pence, '86, member of the en- 
gineering board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was toast- 
master. “The Life and Work of Ira 
Osborn Baker” was responded by J. 
Augustus Ockerson, '73, member of 
the Mississippi River Commission. 

“Greetings to Ira Osborn Baker” 
were given as follows: From the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
by Hunter McDonald, president; 
Western Society of Engineers, Ed- 
ward Harvey Lee, president; Society 
for Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Gardner Chas. Anthony, prssi- 
dent; Illinois Society ./ Engineers, 
John James Harman, 02, president; 
University of Illinois, Edmund Janes 
James, president; American Railway 
Engineering Association, Edwin Fred- 
erick Wendt, president; American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Arthur 
Newell Talbot, ’81, president; Civil 
Engineering Alumni of the University 
of Illinois, Lincoln Bush, °88, presi- 
dent. 

Response was made by Prof. Baker, 
who was a member of the class of '74, 
the first class of engineers graduating 
at the University of Illinois. He has 
written several technical books of in- 
ternational reputation and as 4 con- 
sulting engineer is widely recognized. 


Saving Time in Dissolu- 
tion Suit 


New York, March 16—Because 
counsel for the defense in the United 
States Steel Corporation dissolution 
suit has agreed-to turn over certain 
documents to the government attor- 
neys, the latter have decided* not to 
begin taking testimony in rebuttal 
this week. These documents, it is 
understood, are to be offered in evi- 
dence by the government, thus mak- 
ing it unnecessary to examine a good 
many witnesses who otherwise wouid 
be called. The government attorneys 
now announce that they expect to be- 
gin taking testimony in rebuttal on 
March 25. 
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Where they are 


What they are doing 





Harry N. Trimble, of Trimble, 
Mudge & Co., Pittsburgh, is enjoying 
a month in the Bermudas. 


Sydney G. Johnson, general sales 
manager of the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Henry Hart, for many years treas- 
urer of the Empire Steel & Iron Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa., has resigned and will 
enter the automobile business at Read- 
ing. 

J. W. Sheperdson, assistant chief 
engineer of the Cambria Steel Co., 
has resigned to accept the position 
of assistant general superintendent 
of the Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Fred Murphy, master mechanic of 
the central division of the Big Four 
railroad, with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, has been -appointed assistant 
superintendent of motive power for 
the Big Four system. 


Frederick Bauer, assistant master. 


mechanic for the Big Four ~railroad: 


at Bellefontaine, O., has been appoint- 
ed master mechanic for. the. central. di- 
vision of the Big Four railroad with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. 

H. S. Snyder, vice president of tlic 
Bethlehem Steel Co., has returned 
from an’ extended trip: abroad in the 
interest of his company and now is 
gone with President C. M. Schwab 
on a 4usiness trip to California. 

James W..Sederquist has been ap- 
pointed district sales agent for the 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., in 
Boston and eastern New England, 
with offices at 131 State street, Bos- 
ton. He will be assisted by William 
T. Dunn. 

W. H. Hassenplug, for many years 
vice president and sales manager of 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Mil- 
waukee, who has been on an extended 
vacation, has become associated with 
the exe¢utive staff of the Alliance Ma- 
chine Co., Alliance, O. 

P. W. Alling has been appointed 
eastern representative of the Hill 
Clutch Co. Cleveland, manufacturer 
Of power transmission machinery. The 
eastern office of the company is in 
the Hudson Terminal, 50 Church 
street, New York City. 

J. E. Thropp Jr. has resigned the 
position of general manager for Jo- 


seph FE. Thropp, Everett, Pa., operator 
of blast furnaces at Everett, Pa., and 
at Saxton, Pa.,. together with ex- 
tensive coal and coke operations in 
Bedford) and Huntingdon counties, 
Va., and. iron ore mines and quarries 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 
Virginia. 
Harlow D. 
pointed general eastern sales manager 
of the American Arch Co., 30 Church 
street, New: York City. He formerly 
was connected with the Ashland Fire 
Brick Co., Ashland, Ky., where he 
held the positions .of assistant secre- 


Savage has been ap- 


tary, treasurer and sales manager. Mr. 

















ROBERT FE. BELKNAP, 
New Member of the Amer'can Iron and Steel 
Institute 


Savage is president of the Refracto- 
ries Manufacturers’ Association. 

Albion P. Aiken, one of the oldest 
superintendents in point of service at 
the Edear Thomson Steel Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., has been re- 
tired on a pension, after 39 years of 
service. Charles E,. Dinkey, general 
superintendent of the plant, presented 
Mr. Aiken a gold watch, in behalf of 
departmental heads, and paid a tribute 
to the veteran’s devotion to the com- 
pany. 

Howard W. DuBois, consulting min- 
ing engineer, Philadelphia, will tell 
about “Hunting Big Game With a 
Camera”, March 28, at a smoker of 
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the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The event will be at 
the Fort Pitt hotel. Mr. Du®ois will 
talk on “Hydraulic Mining”,  illus- 
trated with lantern slides, at the. meet- 
ing of the mechanical section of the 
society, March. 30. 

George’ A. Macbeth, president, Mac- 
Pittsburgh, 
March 


beth-Evans Glass Co., 
spoke on “Lighthouse Lenses,” 


17, at the regular monthly meeting of 


the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, in the society rooms, 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh. Harry S. 


Hower, assistant professor of physics, 
Carnegie Institute. of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, presented a discussion of 
the optical theory entering into the 
design of lighthouse lenses. The pa- 
per and discussion will be printed in 
the March proceedings of the society 

Robert E. Belknap, Chicago sales 
agent of the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
has secured contracts for some of the 
largest railroad bridges built in the 
west during the past 12 years, and 
the last contract which he_ booked, 
that for 17,000 tons for the great 
Memphis bridge, was one of the most 
important awards taken by an inde- 


pendent concern in many a day. Dur- 


ing the:cdast “three years, Mr. Bel- 
knap.has° been very successful in in- 
troducine on the western roads the 
Pennsylvania’ Steel Co.’s rails and the 
railroads. have purchased about 100,- 
(00 tons, paying a premium of from 
$2.35 to $4.10 per ton on account of 
the record for wear and service which 
the rails of this company have given 
Mr. Belknap was born at Yonkers, 
N. Y., and graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1897 with the 
degree of A. B. He engaged for a 
time with the United States army en- 
gineer corps, and as assistant to the 
engineer in charge of construction and 
track work of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Co., New York. In 1901, he 
became connected with the sales de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co.,. at Steelton. In 1902, he was 
transferred.to the Chicago sales office 
of .the Pennsylvania Steel Co. and 
Maryland Steel Co., as assistant sales 
agent. In 1906, he was promoted to 
be Chicago. sales agent of the two 
companies. He was president of the 
National Railway Appliance Associa- 
tion in 1911 and 1912. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 
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A Modern Western 
Forge Shop 


How a new plant is arranged to 
operate at a profit 


in this country has received a powerful stimulus 

through the development of the automobile and this 
influence is more pronounced today than it ever was before. 
The tendency of the times is toward the construction of 
light, strong cars, which can be manufactured in quantities 
at a moderate price. This situation has caused the auto- 
mobile engineers not only to substitute forgings for castings 
wherever possible, but to so design them that the amount 
of machine work is reduced to a minimum. As a con- 
sequence, the drop forging shops today are turning out work 
which it would have been considered impossible to produce 
a decade ago, while at the same time unit prices have been 
lowered and the standard of accuracy raised to a_ higher 
point than ever before. To achieve these results, the manu- 
facturers of drop forgings have been required to give special 
attention to the design, layout and equipment of their shops; 
plants that were among the best a few years ago could not 
meet the competitive conditions of the present day. 

Detroit is the center of ‘the automobile industry and we, 
therefore, find that the drop forging business has reached 
its highest development in the territory immediately sur- 
rounding the Michigan metropolis. Among the many efficient 
plants in this region, a new one with some specially interest- 
ing features has been recently constructed at Marion, Ind., 
by the Western Drop Forge Co. 

The new shop forms an extension to a plant that has been 
in operation for years and the entire works now 
includes a two-story office building, a die room 45x 135 feet, 
a structural shop 90x45 feet, a boiler room, a shipping de- 
partment and both old and new forge shops. The new shop 
is 140x 75 feet, and its equipment has been arranged specially 


Di the past five years the drop forging business 


some 


for the production of heat-treated automobile axles and 
crank shafts. 
It is across the street from the other departments. The 
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FIG, 2—WASTE 
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Fig. 1—Motor-Driven Cold Shear 

building has a steel frame with a cement tile roof and cor- 
rugated sheet steel siding. Along both sides are 10-foot 
rolling steel doors, which may be opened in warm weather 
for ventilating purposes. Opening all the doors is equivalent 
to removing a third of the wall area of the building. Ven- 
tilation is also provided through the roof by a monitor of 
ample dimensions and in order to have a suitable draft to 


HEAT BOILER AND HAMMERS IN NEW SHOP 
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smoke and gases, the 
eaves of the building have been 
placed at a height of 27 feet above 
the floor. 

The raw material for the new shop 
is stored in the yard west of the build- 
ing. A motor-driven cold shear for 
cutting up the stock is situated in a 
smal] frame structure adjacent to the 
main building. The details of this 
shear are shown in Fig. 1. It was 
made in Germany and_ purchased 
through Henry Pels & Co., 90 West 
street, New York. The frame of the 
shear is built entirely of structural 
shapes and plates. The motor, which 
is mounted on a bracket on the top 
of the frame, is belted to the driving 


remove the 
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FIG. 3—DIE SINKING DEPARTMENT 
* 
and operates on alternating current. 
The machine will cut cold steel bars 
up to 4% inches square. 


The Hammers 


A portion of the hammer, press 
and furnace equipment in the new 
shop is shown in Fig. 2. At _ the 
right are situated two 6,000-pound, 
steam drop hammers manufactured 
by the Chambersburg Engineering 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., together with 
two motor-driven presses furnished 
by the Consolidated Press & Tool 
Co., Hastings, Mich. To the left of 
the furnace may be seen two 4,000- 
pound steam hammers furnished by 
the Massillon Foundry & Machine Co. 
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company these hammers’ were 
stalled by the same manufacturer. 
addition to this equipment, the shop 
is provided with a 1,500-pound Mas- 
sillon single-frame steam hammer and 
a 3,500-pound Massillon double-frame 
hammer for breaking down stock. 
Live steam is used blowing 
scale off the dies instead of air. The 
steam has more momentum than air 
on account of its greater weight per 
cubic foot and, therefore, cleans off 
the scale more rapidly; it has 
a lubricating effect. In making auto- 
mobile axles, each end is forged sep- 
arately and the finished axle is 
stretched while hot so that the holes 
for the steering knuckles will be prop- 


for 


also 



























































t shaft. It is rated at 30 horsepower Massillon, O. The presses which ac- erly spaced. A_ special gear-driven 
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FIG, 4—HEARTH PLAN 





OF HEATING FURNACE 
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FIG. 
stretching device is used for this pur- 
pose. 

Steam for the hammers in the new 


shop is furnished by a waste heat 
boiler which is operated in conjunc- 
tion with the heating furnace. Some 
of the features of this installation 
are shown in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. The 
furnace is designed to burn coal, and 
after the products of combustion pass 
over the hearth, they are brought in 
contact with the 73-inch x 18-foot re- 
turn tubular boiler. The boiler set- 
ting and furnace walls are constructed 
of common brick suitably lined with 
fire brick. The fire box is 5. feet 
wide and 5 feet, 9 inches long, the 
walls surrounding it being 13 inches 
thick. The grate area is approxi- 
mately 28.8 square feet. The coal is 
fired by an American under-feed auto- 
matic stoker and the boiler, which car- 
ries 125 pounds steam pressure, was 
furnished by the Gem City Boiler 
Works, Dayton, It is rated at 
150 horsepower. 

The hearth of the furnace is 13% 


O. 


feet long and 5 feet wide, with an 
area of 67%4 square feet. There are 


four 20-inch doors on each side, to- 
gether with a 6 x 6-inch slag notch. 
The bridge wall between the fire box 
and the hearth is 18 inches thick. 
Two holes 18 inches square connect 
the furnace with the boiler up-take. 
The latter is 5 feet long and 5% 
feet wide. This arrangement is 
shown clearly in Fig. 4. The boiler 
is suspended from a structural frame 


5—SIDE ELEVATION 


work built of 10-inch, 25-pound I- 
beams and 10-inch, 15-pound channels. 
The bottom of the boiler is 9 feet 
from the floor. Ample space is al- 
lowed betweeh& the boiler shell and 
the brick setting for the passage of 
the gases, as indicated in Fig. 6. 
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FIG. 6—SECTION THROUGH BOILER 


AND FURNACE 


OF WASTE HEAT BOILER 


This arrangement has been described 
in some detail because its first cost 
was low and its operation is said 
to be efficient. 


The old forge shop across the street 
from the new department contains 
eight steam hammers -ranging from 
800 pounds up to 3,000 pounds and 
ten board drop hammers ranging from 
400. to 2,500 pounds, together with 
the necessary trimming presses and 
heating furnaces. West Virginia nat- 
ural gas is used in the smaller heat- 
ing furnaces with considerable success, 
but fuel oil has been found more sat- 
isfactory for the larger ones on ac- 
count of its greater calorimetric effici- 
ency. The reserve supply of fuel oil 
is stored in a 28,000-gallon steel tank 
situated on the river bank nearby. 
Additional storage, amounting to 14,- 
000 gallons, is provided in submerged 
tanks near the boiler room which is 
connected with the old shop. The 
latter contains two Sterling water 
tube boilers rated at 300 horsepower 
each. 

The die room, Fig. 3, is 45 feet 
wide and 135 feet long. About 30 
skilled men are employed in this de- 
partment. The room has an abun- 
dance of natural light. The tools, 
which are well arranged in rows fac- 
ing wide aisles, are motor driven 
from line and countershafting on the 
group system. Many of the dies are 
made from hardened open-hearth 
steel blocks, but there is a growing 
tendency toward the adoption of 
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special alloy die steels, ranging from 
0.60 to 0.70 per cent carbon. The 
alloy steel is said to give about twice 
as good service as the ordinary car- 
bon steel. For instance, in forging 
front axles for the new Saxon auto- 
mobile, about 5,000 are obtained from 
a heat-treated open-hearth steel block 
and about 10,000 impressions from an 
alloy steel block. The Heppenstall 
Forge & Knife Co., Pittsburgh, fur- 
nishes a large portion of the special 
alloy die steels used by the Western 
Drop Forge Co. 

The building containing the struc- 
tural department is 45 feet wide and 
90 feet long. It is equipped with 
punches, shears, bending rolls, spac- 
and other tools usually 
up-to-date plate and 


ing tables 
found in an 
structural shop. 

The officers of the Western Drop 
Forge Co. include: Thomas C.° Haw- 


kins, president; Andrew Shick, vice 
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A New Newton Milling 
Machine 


A new duplex milling machine with 
horizontal spindles has been designed by 
the Newton Machine Tool Works, Phil- 
adelphia. It is built primarily for the 
needs of railroad shops and automobile 
manufacturers; the former will find it 
useful for finishing journal boxes, rods, 
brasses and other parts and the latter 
for machining the sides of crank cases, 
engine frames, etc., in one operation. 
An effort has been made to arrange 
the control so it will be both convenient 
and flexible. The spindle saddles are 
counterweighted and their vertical mo- 
tion, whether simultaneous or independ- 
ent, is controlled by the hand wheel, 4, 
Fig. 2, which also controls the hand 
movement of the table. ° 

The spindles, which revolve in bushed 
sleeves, are bored for a through retaining 
bolt and the cutters are driven by a 
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bronze in which the steep lead teeth are 
cut. Both the worm and worm wheel 
are encased for continuous lubrication, 

The reversing motion for the feed 
is transmitted from the main driving 
shaft at C, Fig. 1, through a Carlyle- 
Johnson double friction clutch to the 
spiral gear, E, Fig. 2. The direct feed 
is through the gear box, F, there being 
nine feed changes. 

The lever, G, controls the engagement 
of the feed and fast power traverse of 
the table, and the direction of its move- 
ment indicates the direction of travel. 
The lever, H, engages the feed and also 
releases it when tripped by the dogs, J, 
under the table. 


An exceedingly interesting booklet, 
containing 76 pages, entitled “History 
of the Trade-Mark Yale”, has been is- 
sued by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
New York City. It contains a hu- 
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FIG. 1—END VIEW OF HORIZONTAL 


president; L. H. Sieberling, treas- 
urer and general manager; M. J. Fitz- 
gerald, plant manager, and J. A. Ren- 
dle, superintendent. 


Lecture by Middleton 
W. I. Middleton, electrical engineer 
of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., re- 
cently delivered an interesting illus- 
trated lecture on the manufacture and 
testing of insulated wires and cables. 
The address was made at the Franklin 
Union, Boston. Mr. Middleton spoke 
of the desirability of uniform speci- 
fications for insulation and commented 
on the progress along this line re- 
cently made by the joint rubber in- 
sulation committee. He also pointed 
out the marked advance that manu- 
facturers made in their testing depart- 
ments and referred to a new volt- 
meter which his own company has de- 
veloped for measuring peak voltages. 


MILLING MACHINE 2 
broad face key. The sleeves have hand- 
operated in-and-out adjustment through 
a worm and worm wheel. This mech- 
anism acts as a positive lock from a 
minimum distance between spindle ends 
of 15 inches to a maximum distance of 
31 inches. The maximum distance from 
the center of the spindle to the top of 
the table is 30 inches and the minimum 
distance is 414 inches. The width of 
the work table is 24 inches and _ its 
length is 12 feet. It is entirely sur- 
rounded by an oil pan. 

The drive is furnished by a General 
Electric 20-horsepower motor running 
from 400 to 1,200 revolutions per minute. 
The vertical driving shafts are operated 
by the clutch, B, giving independent ro- 
tation of the spindles. From the driving 
shaft, the motion is transmitted through 
a hardened steel worm fitted with roller 
thrust bearings and a large diameter 
worm wheel. The latter has a ring of 








FIG. 2—SIDE VIEW SHOWING FEEDS AND SPEED CHANGES 


man interest story tracing the devel- 
opment of the Yale lock and the 
founding of the company, which is 
well worth reading, and the develop- 
ment of this lock is shown clearly by 
numerous line drawings. In addition 
to locks, builders’ hardware, etc., the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. produces 
chain blocks and electric hoists adapt- 
ed for various industrial purposes. 


The necessity for larger space and 
facilities to handle their in- 
compelled the In- 


better 
creased business 
dianapolis and Louisville branches of 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York City, to seek larger quarters. 
The Indianapolis branch now is _ locat- 
ed at 408-410 North Capitol avenue 
and the Louisville branch at 659-661 
South Fourth avenue. Both of these 
branches have ample warehouse ac- 
commodations, 























Heavy Electric Sheet Mill Drive 


iow the Inland Steel Co. has saved money by 


substituting electricity for steam 


MARKED 


cost, expected to amount to as 


reduction in power 
much as 66 per cent, and greatly 
increased efficiency in the operation of 
one unit of its sheet mill, form the twin 
result attained by the Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, at its Indiana Harbor plant by 
the substitution of electric motor drive 
for a steam engine. 
Not only is the cost of power less 
and efficiency of 
but the resulting product is better in 


operation greater, 


been determined to make certain that 
the final figures will be equal to ex- 
pectations. 


The Sheet Mill 


The sheet mill comprises two units, 
one of which formerly was driven by 
a 34 x 34 x 60-inch twin, simple non- 
condensing engine which had been in 
service for about 12 years. Its aver- 
age load was 1,500 horsepower with 


peaks of 2,500 horsepower. The sec- 


required. The driving mechanism 
was built by the Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, and is unusual in several 
respects. The motor makes 210 revo- 
lutions per minute and this is reduced 
to 28 revolutions per minute by one 
pinion and gear. 

The pinion and gear are provided 
with triple-staggered teeth machined 
to less than .005-inch variation, and 
now that the gears have been oper- 
ated for a time, it is believed a meas- 
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ARED TO SHEET MILL AT PLANT OF 
a Mesta engine 
which is giving 
if the efficiency 
motor drive is 
operation, it is 
super- 


ond unit is driven by 
about four years old, 
but 
indicated by the new 
out in 
probable the 
seded by a second motor installation 


excellent service, 


borne longer 


engine will be 


next year. 
The Drive 

The new consists of a 1,600- 
horsepower motor, built by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., with 
an overload capacity of 100 per cent 
for 90 minutes. The load is 900 kilo- 
watts, with one mill to be added, and 
as this is the largest of the train, it 
1,200 kilowatts will be 


drive 


is estimated 


INLAND STEEL 


CO, 


urement of the variation would show 
than .003-inch. The method of 
machining these teeth was described 
and illustrated in Tue Iron Trape ReE- 
view, Jan. 15, 1914. 

The reason for adopting the triple 
staggered gear is that at every point in 
the revolution of the gears the teeth 
are in contact and there can be no 
lack of rigidity, the entire train start- 
ing and stopping without slip, jar or 
backlash. 

The gear is 22 feet 8 inches pitch 
diameter, with 154 teeth and 38-inch 
face. It is mounted on a shaft 30 
inches in diameter at the gear fit. 
The shaft is carried on twovfournals, 
20 x 40 inches. The pinion is 2 feet 


less 
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9% inches pitch diameter, has 19 
teeth and is mounted in a shaft 20 
inches in diameter at the pinion fit. 
It runs in two journals, 16 x 42 
inches. All bearings are babbitted 
and have removable bottom and side 
sheels. They are ring oiled and water 
cooled and have also a gravity oiling 
system. 

The motor is connected to the 
pinion shaft by a flexible coupling of 
the Mesta spring type. The flywheel, 
mounted on the pinion shaft, is 16 
feet in diameter and weighs 58,000 
pounds. It is of cast steel. Its 
kinetic energy has been figured at 17,- 
000,000 foot-pounds at 215 revolutions 
per minute, the no-load speed. The 
weight of the drive is 430,000 pounds. 

The drive operates ten hot mills, 
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of space, and this made it necessary 
for the engineers to use the pinion 
and gear. 

One mill in the train, a56-inch plate 
mill, is being changed to 66 inches, 
the blue annealing furnace is being 


removed from the front to the back ~ 


of the mill, a conveyor, roller leveler 
and other accessories are being in- 
stalled and a modern small plate mill 
will result. It will have two stands, 
including a roughing and chill mill. 
Particular attention was paid to the 
foundation for the new drive, as the 
engine it succeeded had settled per- 
ceptibly in service, the soil underlying 
the mill being sandy and somewhat 
unstable. Wooden piles 15 to 20 feet 
long were driven through the bottom 
of the foundation excavation and 
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The present drive has eliminated this 
defect. 

Formerly several revolutions of the 
flywheel were made before the rolls 
at the end of the train would start. 
Now the entire mechanism is so rigid 
that the start is simultaneous all along 
the train. All “chattering” of the ma- 
chinery also is eliminated and it has 
become apparent already that much 
less grease is necessary in the boxes. 

The electric power for the sheet 
mill drive as well as that for the 
plate mill is generated from exhaust 
steam from the blooming mill engine, 
operating two Westinghouse turbo- 
generators. Provision is made also for 
using the exhaust of the 24-inch bar 
mill engine which is being allowed to 
waste at present. It is expected this 





FIG, 2—TRIPLE STAGGERED MAIN 
GEAR 


three sets of cold rolls, five roughing 
rolls and one stand of 26-inch pinions. 
One of the hot rolls is 27 inches in 
diameter and 66 inches wide, with 20- 
inch necks; the other nine are 26 
inches in diameter and 38 inches long, 
with 20-inch necks. The roughing 
and cold rolls are the usual type. 

It is believed this is the longest 
train of sheet rolls operated on a 
motor drive of any type and the first 
ever to be operated by a direct-con- 
nected motor drive. 

The Inland company early in the 
winter put into service a motor drive 
on its plate mill, which was described 
in Tue Iron Trave Review, Jan. 1. 
Rope drive was used in this instance 
and it has proven eminently satisfac- 
tory. Rope drive could not be used 
on the sheet mill on account of lack 


FIG. 3—SWITCHBOARD AND MOTOR CONTROLS 


about 12 feet of concrete was laid on 
their tops, giving a foundation with- 
out vibration and with remote possi- 
bility of settling. 

Dismantling the engine started Jan. 
3 and the work wascompleted so the 
drive was started Feb. 19. The old 
engine was taken down carefully and 
crated for shipment when sold. 


The Advantages 


The advantages expected to accrue 
from the change are several. There 
is no variation of speed, as was the 
case with the steam drive. The 
“whip lash” has been eliminated; this 
is a momentary stop of the train from 
an excessive load, followed by a jump 
as the engine regains its power. The 
result always is a ridge in such sheets 
as are under the rolls at the moment. 


will furnish ample power for the plate 
mill and both units of the sheet mill 
when the change in the No. 2 stand 
of the latter is made. 

The turbines operate at 1,500 revo- 
lutions per minute and are rated at 2,- 
500 kilowatts. They are direct con- 
nected to generators delivering alter- 
nating current at 2,500 kilovolt-am- 
peres, 2,300 amperes, three phase, 25 
cycles. 


The Warner R. Thompson Co., 40 
Tecumseh building, Detroit, has taken 
over the molding sand, core sand, fire 
clay and coke business formerly con- 
ducted by W. R. Thompson for John 
S. Lorimer’s Sons. The latter con- 
cern still continues in business as 
miner and shioper of West Virginia 
gas coal. 














How to Make Sound Steel Ingots 


A discussion of the advantages of a feeding head in producing 


A one question of sound ingots is 
one of vital importance, as unless 
sound steel in the form of ingots 
is first obtained, sound finished steel in 


the forms of billets, rails, bars and 
sheets cannot be expected. The 
working stresses demanded by mod- 
ern conditions are so great, each 


year they probably approach nearer 
to the limit of safety, that without 
doubt those who produce steel will 
be compelled to pay even more atten- 
tion to this subject in the future than 
in the past. But fortunately the prob- 
lem is not an insuperable one. 

In view of the information which 
has already been presented, it is not 
necessary to go into details regarding 
the system advocated by the writer, 
except to repeat that the ingots and 
steel are produced by employing in 
the first place sound fluid steel, free 
from blow-holes. This is poured into 
erdinary ingot molds provided with 
feeding heads, an insulating slag me- 
dium, charcoal and an air blast, or 
other suitable form of applying heat 
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steel free from serious flaws 


By Sir Robert Hadfield 


to the head portion of the ingot. The 
upper or head portion of the ingot 
is kept fluid by the intense heat gen- 
erated by the air blast in contact with 
the charcoal, so that the fluid steel 
passes into the body of the ingot be- 


low the head, thus avoiding the 
shrinkage or. piping which would 
otherwise occur. The result is the . 
production of a sound steel ingot, 


free from blowholes, segregation and 
piping, in which the waste portion, 
usually termed the discard, is but lit- 
tle over 7 or 8 per cent. 


Small Loss 


Billets produced from such ingots 
have shown a salable produce of 
about 91 per cent, including the oxi- 
dation losses in heating and rolling 
Figs. 2 to 6 show the appearance of 
the products obtained trom such an 
ingot. While these results were ‘ob- 
tained from a comparatively small in- 
got, 11 inches square, weighing 1,680 
pounds, the same results have been 
obtained from 14, 15, 18 and 20-inch 
ingots. 

Referring to 


Fig. 1, A _ represents 


badly rising steel, which is full of 
blowholes almost entirely throughout 
the mass*~but shows practically no 
piping. Although in rolling this steel 
the blowholes are apparently closed 
up, without doubt a careful examina- 
tion of the micro-structure would 
show that the material can never be 
as strong or as dense as steel made 
sound in the first instance. The 
product is, moreover, liable to segre- 
gation in the upper portion. A large 
discard is necessary, in some cases 
20 per cent or more. In Fig. 1, B 
represents steel which neither rises 
nor settles. In this steel there are 
fewer blowholes, but the metal is still 
unsound, with a tendency to pipe. 
Probably at least 15 to 20 per cent 
discard -is necessary; C represents set- 
tling steel -which is not fed in the 
upper portion, as in the case of ingots 
made by the writer’s system. This 
pipe sometimes run8 half the ftength 
of the ingot, and, moreover, such 
material has a tendency to appéar 
sound at the point of discard, but to 
break out again into piping below 
it. While this steel is free from 
blowholes, material of uncertain na- 
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ture is obtained owing to the badly 
piped condition. It is probably this 
kind of steel which gives the dan- 
gerous rails below those made from 
what are known as the A and B por- 
tions of the ingot. In other words, 
it is quite possible piped or unsound 
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ingots made in this manner; that is, 
93 per cent of the material showed 
neither blowholes, piping, segregation 
or other defects. 

G. Charpy, of the Cie. des Forges 
et Acieries de Chatillon-Commentry 
et Neuves-Maisons, Montlucon (AI- 
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its total length. It was found that in 
order to eliminate all faults - and 
sponginess, it was only necessary to 
cut off about 12 to 12% inches from 
the upper part; in other words, about 
one-twentieth of the ingot, as against 
one-third, which is the proportion of 





FIG, 2—ELEVEN 


INCH INGOT, 4 FEET, 4 INCHES LONG, 


WEIGHING 1,680 POUNDS 


FIG. 3—BILLET FROM TOP PORTION OF INGOT 


FIG. 


4—BILLET FROM BOTTOM PORTION OF 


INGOT 


* 


FIG. 5—SECTION AT A, FIG. 3, SHOWING SOUND FIG. 6—SECTION AT B, FIG. 3, SHOWING LAST 


METAL 


C rails may be obtained from such in- 
gots. 

An ingot made under the writer’s 
system is shown at D. The steel used 
is sound and free from  blowholes. 
The feeding arrangement enables from 
88 to 90 per cent of the total weight 
of ingot to be safely used. In some 
cases, no less than 93 per cent of 
sound billets have been obtained from 


lier), also made an ingot under this 
system weighing 25 tons. Fig. 12 
shows the upper *part of this ingot. 
its composition was as_ follows: 
Carbon, 040; sulphur, 0.02;  phos- 
phorus, 0.04, and manganese, 0.45 per 
cent. The material also contained a 
small percentage of nickel. The por- 
tion of the ingot shown in the illus- 
tration represents about one-fourth of 


TRACES OF PIPING 


discard ordinarily required. The 
waste and segregated material in this 
ingot amounted to about 5 per cent 
of the total weight. 

Fig. 8 shows the parts from which 
the analyses given in the table below 
were taken. The drillings were taken 
on the center line at the different 
parts shown, commencing at the top 
marked A and also at the other parts as 
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FIG. 
lettered. Fig. 11 shows the dimensions 
of the ingot. The analyses are as 
follows: 

Phos- 

Sulphur, phorus, 

Portion drilled. per cent. per cent. 

“Es ely Gs enna tape Bas FN 0.016 0.043 

ER oe 0.018 0.041 

ao. Cates wee aNeae kn 0.028 0.043 

D (oak ssn wee ee 0.024 0.042 

Ried. bs « watee eka n e208 0.021 0.039 

Bet? aise Wid ps Me en 0.020 0.043 

Belo. CL wee tek coor ees b 0.020 0.039 

ae <6 aa Wee eka dae 0.012 0.044 

A = cLitels sicher wen se 0.018 0.039 

BRR ones 0.017 0.039 

AO oe Bae 0.026 0.044 

Bra ais 6obn bs ore 0.028 0.045 

oy. gaveutsewestesn ye 0.015 0.038 

Md «edie kar wEaeeeh a 0.015 0.038 
In the ingots shown in Fig. 2, from 
which the billets, Figs. 3 and 4, were 
obtained, the total discard was 2 feet 
5 inches in length. Fig. 5 shows the 
polished section from the top. por- 
tion of this billet at the point marked 
A in Fig. 3. Fig. 6 represents the 


polished section from the top portion 
of the billet at the point marked B in 
Fig. 3. In other words, Fig. 6 shows 
the last traces of piping near the 
head, while Fig. 5, one inch further 
down, shows the complete removal 
of this piping. Fig. 6 also represents 
the head or discard of this ingot. 
The ingot as cast weighed 1,680 pounds; 
the discard removed weighed 123 
pounds, or 7.3 per cent of the total 
weight of the ingot. The total weight 
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FIG. 8 


DRILLING 


DIAGRAM 


from pipe, of 62 feet 7 inches, with a 


discard of only 18 inches of rail. 
four ingots; A and C 


Fig. 
were 
while 


9 shows 
made by the 
B and D were 


writer’s 


made 


in 


system, 


the 


or- 





TONS EACH 
dinary way. Ingot B was cast from 
slightly rising steel and ingot D from 


piping steel but not fed. Each pair of 


ingots was cast from the same heat. 
Fig. 7 shows ingots made in the or- 
dinary way. They are 18 inches 


square, weighing about 2% tons each, 
and were cast with the small end up. 
Ingot A is of material and 
ingot B shows evidence of piping. 


Fig. 10 also represents the same 
sized ingots, made by the writer’s sys- 
weighing about 2% tons each. 
They interesting because they 
were cast with the small end up, as 
in ordinary practice. Fig. 10 
an excellent view of the cavity pro- 
duced by the sound steel in these 
ingots as it settles down into the 
body of the ingot below the feeding 


unsound 


tem, 
are 


gives 


head. By a merely superficial exa 
ination of such an ingot, occupyin, 
but a few seconds, it can be deter- 


mined whether the steel in the ingot 
itself is sound or not. If the cavity 
is there, the material below in the 
ingot proper will be perfectly sound 
and free from honeycombs, blowholes, 
segregation or piping. 


It will be admitted by any impar- 
tial observer that it is quite impos- 
sible, by looking at either of the in- 
Fig. 7, to determine 


gots shown in 
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FIG, 10—HADFIELD INGOTS WEIGHING 2% TONS EACH 


whether or not they are sound, or the 
nature of the unsoundness or piping 
present below the top of the ingot. 
In other words, the ingots would 
have to be sliced before it could be 
decided whether they would give 
sound material. 

Steel of piping nature, cast without 
a feeding head, as shown by B in Fig. 
7, is probably the more dangerous 
of the two types shown in this illus- 
tration, because the piping will de- 
scend to a greater depth in the case 
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DIMENSIONS OF 25-TON 
INGOT 


FIG. 11 


of a warm heat. While a certain por- 
tion of this may be got rid of in the 
discard, it results in great waste. 
Also a discard may be taken and show 
sound material, yet below this it is 
easily possible to have dangerous 
segregation and piping. 


Measuring the Cavity 


To determine the amount of steel 
that settled into the body of the ingot 
a special experiment was made. The 
hollows or cavities in the sand heads 
of nine 15-inch ingots were filled with 
water, which was afterward poured 
out and carefully measured. The av- 
erage weight for the nine ingots 
showed that 139 pounds, with a mini- 
mum of 128 pounds and a maximum 
of 162 pounds of steel passed from 
the head portion into the ingot itself, 
This is an average of 3.88 per cent. 
In other words, about 4 per cent, 
or 140 pounds, of the total weight of 
the ingots cast passed from the upper 
or feeding head into the body. 

To show more clearly the informa- 
tion obtained from this experiment, 
let it be assumed that the size of 
each of the 15-inch ingots in question 
was approximately 12,500 cubic inches. 
Therefore, but for this feeding, there 
would be a want of solidity, chiefly in 
the upper portion of the ingot, to the 
extent of about 500 cubic inches, or 
4 per cent of the whole. 

It is not claimed that ingots made 
in the ordinary manner are deficient 
to the extent of 4 per cent. There is 
a feeding effect from the steel in the 
upper portion of the ingot, but it 
cannot be done efficiently, as the 
steel quickly freezes on the outside 
of the mold and on the surface. More- 
over, there is always uncertainty as to 
the quality of the resulting material. 
If the steel is piping very much, the 


trouble will be worse than when it 
is piping less. In any case, as the 
steel solidifies in an ingot of this size, 
the natural law of contraction de- 
mands that about 500 cubic inches be 
added. 


Although water cannot be poured 
into the cavity of a red-hot ingot, yet 
the cavity can be determined in each 
ingot by a cursory examination while 
at a red or yellow heat, involving 
only a few seconds of time. It will 
therefore be seen that every ingot 
can be readily checked by such ex- 
amination. Although in ingots made 
in the ordinary way a certain amount 
of fluid steel passes from the upper 
portion to the lower, in so doing it 








FIG. 12—SECTION OF UPPER PART OF 
25-TON INGOT 


is robbing the upper portion which 
has no fluid metal above it to supply 
(Continued on page 568b) 
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T THE outset it should be 
A stated that the policies and 
methods referred to in this 


paper do not pretend to_ repre- 
sent general practice, but cover 
the principles which have been worked 
out by a more or less successful con- 
cern which specializes on the manu- 
facture of small steel castings. Such 
castings may be defined as_ those 
which do not weigh over 50 pounds, 
with metal sections ranging from ¥% 
inch down. 

Practically all of the steel poured 
into small castings is made by three 
methods, which include the side-blow 
converter process, the crucible furnace 
and the small open-hearth. The ton- 
nage of electrically melted castings is 
so small at present that it can be 
omitted from consideration. Although 
there are no statistics on the matter, 
it is believed that the three methods 
of melting have been named in the 
order of their importance from a 
tonnage standpoint. 

The fact that the largest number 
of castings are made with the side- 
blow converter does not in itself prove 
that this is the best method. How- 
ever, it was selected eight years ago 
as the process which fulfills the great- 
est number of requirements. In our 
own experience, we have kept in close 
touch with the matter and as yet see 
no reason why a change should be 
made to another process. 


Quality of Steel 


Something should be said regard- 
ing the relative quality of the steels 
produced by the various methods. I 
believe it can be successfully main- 
tained that the matter of quality is 
not one entirely of process, but of 
operators. It is not so much which 
process has made the best record in 
tensile tests, but what process day in 
and day out gives the best uniform 
results to the foundryman and to his 
customers. It is the writer’s opinion 
that this desirable result is most 
often obtained by the converter, and 
also that the converter has the power 
to produce very easily low carbon 


Extract of an address by C. S. Koch, pres- 
ident and general manager of the Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa., given be 
fore the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, March 9, 1914. 


Profit in Small Steel Castings 


Hlow a steel foundry specializing on small work should 
be conducted to make money 


By C S Koch 


steels which show tests heretofore 
thought impossible by engineers. 


Proper annealing affects the quality of | 


the metal to a greater degree than 
the usual variations in the steel in 
well run foundries. 

The molding department in a plant 
which makes small steel castings suc- 
cessfully, differs greatly from that in 
an iron foundry and also from‘that in 
a steel foundry turning out large 
work. The difference lies in the fore- 
man, the equipment, the molder and 
the mental attitude of the whole or- 
ganization toward small work. Of 
these four, the latter is by far the 
most important, but perhaps the most 
difficult to see. The inability to ap- 
preciate this point has been the cause 
of the downfall of many who have 
essayed to make small steel castings. 
This statement could be proved in 
many ways. For instance, it could 
be shown that few, if any, successes 
have been made in small work by 
men and companies who specialized 
on large work and afterward branched 
out into small work. In running a 
small steel casting shop, tonnage must 
be forgotten; the sales price and profit 
are figured at so mich per man, and 
any other method of cost keeping is 
ruinous. 


Advantages of Green Sand 


There are many interesting features 
in the molding end of the business, 
but only one will be mentioned, 
namely, the question of green sand 
versus dry sand molds. It is the writ- 
er’s opinion that a larger tonnage of 
small castings is made in green than 
in dry sand. Among the advantages 
of the green sand system are the fol- 
lowing: 


First—Cost of drying is eliminated, 
fuel is saved and handling avoided. 

Second—It is a more rapid system 
and turns out a greater product per unit 
of floor area. 

Third—In snap flask work, the cores 
usually get only one baking. 

Fourth—In other than snap _ work, 
the flask equipment is cheaper and may 
be more easily kept in good condition. 

Fifth—Because of its yielding quali- 
ties, certain designs can be made in a 
green sand mold that cannot be pro- 
duced in a dry mold. This is in itself 
an advantage, but beyond this is the 
fact that castings made in green sand are 
not subjected to the same _ internal 
strains as those made in dry molds. For 
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‘his reason, if the writer were a pur- 
haser of castings, he would want all 
ntricate designs made in a_ yielding 


‘EF nold. This is a point that only few 


have grasped; they know that green 
sand castings are satisfactory, but do 
not know why. 


There are Disadvantages 


Among the disadvantages of the green 
sand system may be mentioned: 


First—More skill is required on the 
part of the molder and this is a serious 
matter because the molder’s wages in- 
crease in proportion to his skill. 

Second.—It takes more time to train 
a molder for green sand work. 

Third—The number of possible op- 
eratives is less and therefore in busy 
times it is difficult to get a maximum 
production. In other words, one is not 
so independent in regard to labor as if 
dry sand molds were being made. 

Fourth—Under equal conditions, the 
number of spoiled castings is greater 
with green sand than with dry sand. 
This is due primarily to misruns, cor- 
ners of snap flask molds dropping off, 
blow holes resulting from tight ram- 
ming and over-size castings due to 
molds being rammed too loosely. 


Heads and Gates 


The matter of properly heading and 
gating small steel castings is an im- 
portant one. Frequently the design 
is such that there is no place to at- 
tach the head, yet shrinkage must be 
provided for. This is often over- 
come by chills, but in steél they are 
not as efficacious as in gray and mal- 
leable iron. 

The weight of the heads and gates 
compared with the finished product, 
is large. If the good castings make 
up 45 per cent of the total melt, the 
practice is about normal on small 
work. This may seem excessive, but 
those who have believed differently 
and have gone into the business, either 
have changed their minds or now 
have other ways of earning their 
daily bread. The heads often weigh 
more than the castings. 

The sand does not contain as much 
natural binder as that used for other 
metals and consequently the molds 
are not so fine in detail. Also, steel 
chills quickly, and therefore when it 
reaches remote parts of the mold it 
is not fluid and does not run well 
in fine, sharp corners. The high 
temperature of the metal has a ten- 
dency to fuse the sand. The gates 
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are abnormally large and clean cast- 
ings are therefore somewhat more 
difficult to get than when pouring 
other metals. All these influences 
tend to detract from the appearance 
of small steel castings, but recent im- 
provements in this direction have 
been rapid. Much, however, remains 
to be done. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
foreman in a successful small steel 
casting shop have ability to rig cheap- 
ly. This is a rare talent, and few 
men have the initiative, experience 
and ability to meet this phase of the 
problem successfully. You may go 
through numerous foundries and see 
idle machines everywhere. Why? 
Simply from inability to rig cheaply. 

The core department is probably 
the most neglected end of the busi- 
ness, and, except in certain malleable 
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of most importance. This is not true, 
however, for with ordinary steel con- 
ditions more money can be lost or 
saved in the molding and finishing 
rooms. It is probable that the mold- 
ing department is the most important, 
but the finishing room runs a close 
second. In many shops, the cost per 
ton in the finishing department is 
greater than in the molding depart- 
ment. 

The making of small steel castings 
has not, as a business, been conspic- 
uous for its great success. In fact, 
an examination of the history of the 
industry would show an unusual num- 
ber of failures. Statistics covering 
the Pittsburgh district show that in 
the last seven years there have been 
nine concerns organized to make small 
steel castings, only two of which are 
in existence today. This omits one 
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HEAVY COLD SAWING MACHINE 


and gray iron foundries, core rooms 
are rarely run with any degree of ef- 
ficiency. The reason given by most 
managers for this state of affairs is 
that they have no repetition work. 
The writer is of the opinion, after 
reviewing his own experience and 
comparing it with others, that the 
great majority of foundries are get- 
ting less for a dollar in the core room 
than elsewhere. 

Core boxes may be divided natural- 
ly into two classes, those in which 
the ramming requires skill and others 
in which the lifting of the box re- 
quires skill, Machines are made for 
performing both operations. There is 
no reason, therefore, why the losses 
due this particular cause should be 
very high. 

To one not closely connected with 
the proposition, the melting problem 
usually appears to be the one thing 


company recently organized, which 
has not yet had sufficient time to 
demonstrate its capacity. In other 
words, there has been one failure 
each year and only two successes in 
seven years. The reason for this 
condition may be summarized as fol- 


lows: 


First—In most attempts to make 
small castings, the side-blow converter 
has been placed in unskilled hands and 
attempts have been made to operate the 
melting department on too economical 
a basis. 

Second—The molding has been han- 
dled as if small and large castings could 
be made by the same methods. 

Third—Very often too little money 
has been considered necessary, and in 
many cases the available capital was not 
properly distributed between plant, 
equipment and working funds. Usually 
too much is put into the plant account. 

Fourth—Cost systems have been con- 
spicuous by their absence. 
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Fifth—The organizations have been 
run on too economical a scale and 
therefore few, if any, have realized the 
high cost of manufacture and the high 
overhead. 

Sixth—Castings have been sold at too 
low a price. 

The first four of these reasons are 
more or less self-evident, but the 
fifth and sixth ones contain many 
points which can only be brought to 
light through close analysis. A great 
many people have been _ provided 
with an approximate cost system, 
and have then gone out and sold at 
market prices, without regard to their 
relation to the cost of production. 
Their defense is that this pratice is 
necessary to meet competition. In 
this case, business soon becomes a 
matter of algebraic sum; that is, the 
sum of the profits compared with the 
sum of the losses. If the first is 
greater, some money is made; if the 
second is larger, money is lost. 

This is no way to do business, and 
there is no other industry in the coun- 
try that does this to the same extent 
as the foundry business. Practically 
every lot of castings should show a 
profit, and until you get your business 
on that basis, vou are either going be- 
hind or simply drifting along, using 
the best years of your life handing 
inoney to some one else 


Efficient Sawing 


Some interesting tests, showing the 
power consumed by modern high-speed 
cold sawing machines, have recently 
been made by the Newton Machine 
Tool Works, Philadelphia. The 42- 
inch machire illustrated herewith con- 
sumed 11 horsepower when cutting 
0.4 per cent carbon steel rounds 10 
inches in diameter at a feed of 1% 
inches per minute. When not taking 
a cut, but 14% horsepower is required 
for operating the saw. When the feed 
is increased to 2 inthes per minute, 
the tool absorbs 18 horsepower. These 
tests were made with standard elec- 
trical meters. The machine on which 
the tests were made embodies many 
new features, including underlocking 
gibs, a tension bearing for the feed 
screw and a narrow guide bearing on 
the base. All parts having opposed 
stresses have bearings in a common 
casting. 





“Powdered Coal as Fuel” is the 
subject of a bulletin issued by the 
Quigley Furnace & Foundry Co., New 
York City, written by W. S. Quigley, 
and contains a reproduction of a pa- 
per read by the author at the annual 
meeting of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association held at Chicago in 
October, 1913. 
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Special Planer 


The rather curious looking planer 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was built by the Betts Machine 
Co., Wilmington, Del., for the Com- 
monwealth Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill., to fit the latter company’s special 
requirements. 

It is designed especially to machine 
the ends of passenger car underframe 
castings running up to 30 feet in 
length, a proceeding that is practically 
impossible with the ordinary type of 
planer. The cutting tools are, there- 
fore, arranged so as to move at right 
angles to the platen, which permits 
machining the ends of castings of any 
length as well as other surfaces which 
cannot usually be reached with an 
ordinary planer. The machine con- 
sists essentially of a 10x7x 18-foot 
planer of standard construction, with 
a special cross rail that carries two 
cutting heads. Each of the latter is 
driven by a 30-horsepower Westing- 
house reversing planer-motor. 

The two motors are connected to- 
gether electrically so that if one cut- 
ter reaches the end of a stroke before 
the other, it automatically stops and 
waits for the other to furnish its 
stroke, when they both reverse to- 
gether. To obviate the danger of the 
heads running together, a push-rod is 
mounted on one which opens the cir- 
cuit and stops the motors. 

The heads are designed for a cutting 
speed of 30 feet per minute and a 
return speed of 75 feet per minute, 
and are guaranteed to take two 
4 x Y%-inch cuts simultaneously in cast 
steel. The platen is provided with a 
power traverse of 20 feet per minute 
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PLANER FOR WORKING ON 


as well as a power feed. It is driven 
by a 7'%-horsepower Westinghouse 
motor, while the cross rail is raised 
and lowered by a similar motor. 


Kempsmith Milling 
Machine 


The milling machine illustrated here- 
with is designed to give a number of 
spindle speeds with constant speed 
motor drive and hence is specially 
adapted for use with squirrel-cage al- 
ternating current motors. A range of 
spindle speeds from 25 to 120 revolu- 
tions per minute is provided, with a 
different gear ratio ranging from 2% 























MULTI-SPEED MOTOR DRIVEN MILLING MACHINE 





ENDS OF LONG CASTINGS 


to 1 to 11 to 1 for each speed. The 
machine can, therefore, take stiff cuts 
with high speed cutters. All speed 
changes are effected through change 
and sliding gears, there being no loose 
gears. 

The machine is massively construct- 
ed throughout and is adapted for 
heavy manufacturing service. All the 
control levers and wheels are located 
within easy reach of the operator. The 
longitudinal table feed is 36 inches; 
the vertical adjustment of the spindle 
is 10 inches; the working surface of 
the table is 42x13 inches and the 
total distance between housings is 
26% inches. Power is supplied by a 
Westinghouse alternating current 
squirrel-cage motor. The machine is 
built by the Kempsmith Mfg. Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chain Gearing 


Commenting editorially on a paper 
on the transmission of power, read 
before the Manchester Association of 
Engineers by H. T. Hildage, The Engi- 
neering Review, London, makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statements : 

“During the past year, chain trans- 
missions up to a total of 300,000 horse- 
power were, it is calculated, supplied 
by British houses; and the rate of 
increase is from 20 to X per cent per 
annum. These figures show that chain 
gearing represents a substantial and 
highly progressive business. Mr. 
Hildage’s claim is that chain gearing 
excells all other modes of transmi:- 
sion in fulfilling the characteristics of 
an ideal drive: Positiveness, high ef- 
ficiency, flexibility, wide range as re- 
gards distance between shafts, dur- 
ability, quietness of running, low cost, 
and elasticity of speed ratio. In re- 
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spect of the last it is weak; and in 
respect of the second last—about 
which there is certain to be criticism 
—the initial high cost is admitted, but 
economy is claimed when maintenance, 
depreciation, interest and power ab- 
sorbed in transmission are included. 
A rather striking point is made by 
Mr. Hildage of the lack of uniformity 
of opinion as to what constitutes a 
properly designed drive. “Both belts 
and ropes,” he points out, “have been 
in common and extensive use for pow- 
er transmission for many years, and 
one would think that the rules for 
fixing the sizes of ropes and belts, the 
diameters of the pulleys, the efforts 


How a Punch Cuts 


N THE plastic deformation of steel 
| by overstrain such as punching, wire 

drawing, cupping, etc., four distinct 
phenomena may be observed. There 
are inter-granular movements, each 
particle moving as a whole, with which 
are closely connected the relative 
movements of the masses of ferrite, 
cementite or pearlite within the grains, 
designated intra-granular movements. 
There is also a disturbance of the re- 
lations between the pearlite, ferrite 
and cementite, known as intra-pearlitic 
movements and a form of deformation 
called crystal unit slipping. The latter 
refers to the travel of the minute units 
past each other, along the slipping 
planes, giving rise to the slip bands 
of Ewing and Rosenhain. 

In the tests covered in this paper 
microscopic examination were made of 
longitudinal sections through the frac- 
tures of tensile test bars of steel of 
0.21, 0.40 and 1.45 per cent carbon, 
Nos. 2, 3 and 7 in Table I, through 
the longitudinal section of a wire-rod 
of bridge-cable steel, which has been 
drawn part way through a die in the 
first draft of wire making, No. 5; and 
vertical sections through holes punched 
through and sometimes part way 
through a tank plate and also through 
steel of 0.40 and of 0.78 carbon. In 
some cases the punching was done 
with the usual tight-fitting die, and in 
others with a die much wider than 
the punch itself, or in short with both 
cylindrical and conical punching. The 
deformation in the previously polished 
upper surface of the tank plate was 
also examined. The tensile properties 
of the tensile test bars are given in 
Table I, and certain details of the 





Abstract of paper presented at February 
meeting of American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, 
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that they may safely be called upon 
to transmit, and the best speeds at 
which to run, would have been known 
and generally applied. When 
a means of transmission that has been 
so extensively used for so long is com- 
monly and regularly misused in this 
way, it is strong evidence that it is 
impossible, or at any rate very dif- 
ficult and expensive, to apply it prop- 
erly.” Perhaps it is not strong enough 
to be conclusive, since in many other 
familiar matters—the construction and 
working of boilers, for instance—there 
is still room for differences of opinion. 
Nevertheless, it will be admitted, even 
by those who realize the improve- 


By Henry M Howe and Arthur G Leoy 


punching, including the linear and cubic 
shortage of the punched wad, are given 
in Table II. 

The inter-granular movements are 
readily seen on a previously polished 
surface soon after overstrain starts in. 
Galy-Ache points out that, with the 
passing of the yield: point, grains like 
those developed by etching appear. 
The uplift of the grains is greater in 
cylindrical than in conical punching, 
which might well be foreseen; but 
there is a further and unexpected dif- 
ference in that the matted area 
throughout which these inter-granular 
movements occur is wider in conical 
than in cylindrical punching. This 
probably represents the greater bend- 
ing down of both upper and lower 
surface in conical punching. Further 
observations are needed to confirm 
this. We may surmise that the units 
which act as grains in this uplift 
represent what were the austenite 
grains before austenite-pearlite trans- 
formation took place. The massing of 
the ferrite would be greatest in the 
boundaries of these grains, and hence 
these boundaries would be the planes 
of least resistance. 

In each case the punched hole is of 
two parts, the parallel sided and the 
diverging sided, or the polished “cyl- 
inder”’ and the matte “bell”, but there 
is this striking difference that with the 
narrow die the divergence begins very 
near the exit end of the hole, whereas 
with the wide die it begins about one- 
third way down from the entrance 
end. 

There is the further difference that, 
with the narrow die, the elongation 
of the individual ferrite and pearlite 
masses into hairs or threads is more 
marked, but that the deformation has 
been confined to a narrower ring, than 
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ments which have been made in belt 
and spur and helical gearing, that there 
are many transmissions for which 
chain gearing has decided advantages. 
For instance, in machine tool driving 
the chain eliminates the fluctuations in 
the rate of turning, which are insep- 
arable from non-positive transmissions 
and are very destructive of cutting 
tools. After paying a high and well- 
deserved tribute to the few firms which 
have developed chain gearing on scien- 
tific lines, Mr. Hildage pleads that the 
transmission question should be taken 
up afresh by the whole profession. 
His paper was prepared with that ob- 


ject in view. 


with the wide die, this latter difference 
reflecting the wider matting of the 
polished upper surface with the wide 
die. Thus with the narrow die the 
plate as a whole is less bent, but the 
pearlite and ferrite masses are more 
sharply bent than with the wide die. 

In cylindrical punching the individ- 
ual ferrite and pearlite masses are 
drawn out into long hairs, but without 
great slipping of these masses as such. 
There is also an exchange of partners, 
between the crystalline units of which 
the ferrite and pearlite masses re- 
spectively are composed, and no doubt 
a corresponding exchange on this ul- 
tra-microscopic scale between the ad- 
joining surfaces of ferrite and of pearl- 
ite. 

This is especially true of the sur- 
faces of contact between ferrite and 
pearlite in those regions in which the 
degree of elongation decreases rapidly 
as we pass radially away from the 
imaginary prolongation of the cylin- 
drical surface of the punch, but not 
more true of those contacts them- 
selves than of every neighboring im- 
aginary plane parallel to them. Where 
the degree of elongation or travel thus 
varies radially to the punched cylin- 
der, so that one infinitely thin walled 
cylinder lengthens more than that ad- 
joining it, there is an infinitesimal slip 
of one past the other; and when for 
infinitely thin walled cylinders those 
of crystal-unit thickness are exchanged 
there comes a like slipping measurable 
in crystal-unit thicknesses. But though 
in this sense the actual slip of any 
one surface is probably very slight, yet 
the integration of the very many slips 
at the very great number of surfaces 
leads to a great total of slip and of 
slipping friction. 

Moreover, this drawing out of a fer- 
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rite grain into a ferrite hair means 
an enormous increase in the ferrite 
surfaces, and hence an enormous de- 
gree of emergence of ferrite crystal 
units, which initially -were in contact 
with ferrite on all six faces with a 
given ferrite grain. In short, one face 
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the metal were a perfectly mobile 
liquid, then the pressure would be the 
same in every direction and at all 
points. But because of viscosity, the 
pressure decreases both as the distance 
increases from the corners of punch 
ss and of die #, Fig. 1, and as the 
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in conical than in cylindrical punching, 
as we will now explain. 

As regards ‘starting a crack, the con- 
ditions at ¢ and s seem to be much 
alike, in one case the pressing of a 
sharp edge into the metal and in the 
other the pressing of the metal against 








CHEMICAL COMPOSITION AND TENSILE PROPERTIES OF THE 


TABLE I 


No. No. of piece Chemical composition Tensile Yield Elongation Contraction 
Cc Si Mn P S strength point | in 4 in. of area 
% % Q% % % Ib. per sq. in. Ib. per sq. in. % % 

1 \j-in. tank plate T2, T3 Stale ere YS seas i : oo. wane kT hic Eien ge Oe Soe eRe ewe. bee sates 

2 5%-in. round bar. . IV, 7 0.21 0.039 0.053 06.013 0.010 57,385 33,790 29.0 61.9 

3 5¢-in. round bar She .. 0.40 0.103 9.161 0.014 0.012 69,900 22,480 23.01 36.7 

4 {i4-in. plate I, 251; 1, 252 0.40 0.103 0.161 0.014 0.012 wa sbis hacia tare +b take @ a Rhye: 

\4-in, plate I, A, B,C, D 0.40 0.103 0.161 0.014 0.012 ey 

5 14-in. wire rod ee 0.75 ins oe aE ee : ‘ Ve es Ve ‘eces 

6 ¥-in. spring plate Cl 0.78 0.108 0.26 0.011 0.013 Seiad A: wee eatin bab Pas i Pg ore AI 

7 5-in. round bar 1X, 8 1.45 0.14 0.16 0.009 0.006 89,250 35,780 3.8 2.91 


STEELS USED IN PUNCHING EXPERIMENTS 


Tensile properties 








of each unit which has thus moved 
to the surface of a ferrite hair has, 
in that motion, exchanged contact with 
a ferrite particle for contact with pearl- 
ite, and yet has preserved continuity, 


liypothetically through the interposi- 
tion of Beilby’s fluid state. 
Our inquiries were not directed 


specially to the flow which occurs dur- 
ing punching, nor have’ we gone far 
enough to form firm convictions about 
them, but it seems well to record ten- 
tative inferences on this subject drawn 


from some rather striking phenom- 
ena. The complete preservation of 
continuity, so beautifully shown by 


Tresca in the punching of ductile met- 
als, is lacking in punching 0.40 carbon 
steel. There has, indeed, been great 
drawing out of the ferrite and pearlite, 
especially with the narrow die, into 
the long hairs, alternately black and 
white, but the distortion has exceeded 


direction deviates from that of the 
punching, yet there is very appreciable 
pressure in all directions. 

Thus, it is to the upward component, 
v, stage 1 of the pressure, that we 
may refer the forcing up of certain 
grains at the surface, and the matting 
of its initial high polish. Again, it is 
to the centripetal component, uw and w’ 
stages 2 and 3, of the pressure that we 
refer the high polish or schlickensides 
in the cylindrical part of the hole, 
both with cylindrical and with conical 
punchings. The polish indicates that 
while the punch was moving down, 
the metal of the plate was forced 
strongly against it, as at w and w’. In 
strong contrast with this polish is the 
matte surface of the bell, agreeing 
with our inference that the bell results 
from a crack starting at or near the 
corners tt of the die. 

Cracks tend most strongly to start 


a sharp edge, with the difference that 
the concentration of pressure is great- 
er at s than at ¢, as is readily seen 
if we imagine a plate 1 foot thick 
punched with a punch only 4% inch in 
diameter. This difference represents 
the centrifugal movement of that part 
of the metal which lays initially in the 
path of the punch, in other words, 
its radial movement, resulting in bulg- 
ing the plate somewhat in the neigh- 
borhood of the hole, so that the vol- 
ume of the wad is less than that of 
the hole. 

As between conical and cylindrical 
punching there is the difference that 
the pressure on the die corners is 
weaker in the former at ¢t than in the 
latter at tt, both because in the former 
the pressure is spread out over a 
longer circumference, and because in 
the former the tendency to flexure is 
less at the die corner ¢t, than at a point 





Loss of volume 





TABLE II 


DETAILS OF PUNCHING OF STEEL PLATES 


Cylindrical punching 
Shortage of diameter 
of wad, in per cent. 


Lengthwise 
compression of 


Cc of wad in wad, per cent. of diameter of 
% punching a of initial hole 
By By thickness of Teo Bottom Die 
measure weight b plate (inch) 
Tank plate (average of low 4.7 10.2 0.4 le 1.2+d 0.0065 
three holes) 
My Oe oe Feud 0.40 4.6 14.5 2.4 1.2 1.2+- 0.0065 
Conical punching 
1,.252, D 0.40 10.3 4.3 9.7 —2.0¢ 7.0 0.025 
ie | ae 0.40 10.0 9.1 6.5 0 8.3 0.0275 
I, 262, F.. 0.40 11.7 3.7 9.7 —2.0 9.1 0.0265 


Reckoning volume of holes as 100. 


a 
6 Taking specific gravity as 7.85. 
¢ 
d 


Approximate clear- 
ance between 

maximum circum- 

ference of wad and 


T 
The top of the wad is 2 per cent. wider than the top of the hole. 
Not determined; the hole and wad are nearly cylindrical. 


Approximate 
clearance between 

inside diameter 

of hole and die 


Punched hole Inches 
(inch) 
0.0015 0.005 \-in. plunger 
0.0015 0.005 }-in. (0.26) die. 
0.0125 0.0125 \-in. plunger. 
0.015 0.0125 
0.0165 0.010 %-in. (0.385) die. 








the ductility of the metal, and started 
cracks, which in some cases are only 
abortive. 

A tentative explanation of the vari- 
ous facts is sketched in Figs. 1 and 
2, representing stages in cylindrical 
and conical punching respectively. If 





where the deformation is greatest, at 
the corners ss of the punch and at or 
near the corners tt of the die, and 
once started tend to be extended by 
the downward movement of the wad. 
But the conditions tend more strongly 
to this extending at tt than at ss, and 


nearer the axis of the punch. This 
latter difference is readily seen if we 
imagine a %-inch punch driven into 
a ™%-inch plate resting on a 3-inch 
die. Indeed the shoe-heel or burr, 
which projects down below the edge 
of the bell at the bottom of Fig. 2, 
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suggests that here the crack started, 
not exactly at the edge of the die, 
but little nearer the axis of the punch, 
either because of local weakness, or 
because of the’ stronger bending 
moment there or for both reasons. 
The direct measurements in Table IT 
show that the final clearance between 
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reaches a region in which that trans- 
verse pressure is strong enough to ar- 
rest it, for instance till stage 6. As 
the punch moves lower and lower, and 
the thickness of metal still resisting 
its further motion decreases, the pres- 
sure due to that resistance decreases 
simultaneously, and with it the com- 








ss, the punch. 








%t, the die. 





. 





FIG. 1—PROBABLE COURSE OF FL 


the die and the edge of the wad is 
about 0.05. inch. At the time of the 
starting of the crack it was probably 
less, because the wad has _ probably 
narrowed as it bulged down in the 
further downward movement. Apart 
from this, there is the difference be- 
tween top and bottom, that the prop- 
agation of the crack started at s is 
opposed by the strong radial pressure 
w and 4 in stage 2. 

It is to this stromg centripetal pres- 
sure that we refer the arresting of the 
cracks. One or more whole rings cor- 
responding to these excisions are often 
seen in the polished cylindrical part of 
a punched hole. Here cracks, like that 
at s in stage 1, have started at various 
stages during the down-travel of the 
punch, each starting at the point where 
the sharp corner of the punch then 
lay, but their propagation has been 
arrested and a little ring of triangular 
cross section has been torn out. 

Now comparing conical with cylin- 
drical punching, there is the difference 
that in the latter the’ strong pressure 
x, stage 1, opposing the propagation 
of the crack by holding together the 
metal transversely to the path of the 
crack, has no full equivalent at f, 
stage 5. This pressure x on the shoul- 
der of the crack tends to bend that 
shoulder down, through a progressive 
change from the initially parallel sided 
crack, to angles less and less acute as 
in stage 3, and later even obtuse as 
in stage 4. 

Because the vertical component of 
the pressure transverse to the crack 
is so much feebler at ¢& in conical 
punching than at ¢ in_ cylindrical 
punching, the crack at ?¢’ is able to ex- 
tend; and it thus creeps upward till it 
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ponent of that pressure transverse to 
the path of the crack, and with that 
also decreases the resistance to the 
further propagation of the crack, which 
thus continues creeping upward till, as 
in stage 7, it reaches the cylindrical 
hole already formed. From this comes 
the fact that the wad is_ conical 
throughout, lacking wholly any cylin- 
drical part representing the cylindrical 
part of the hole. 

3ut even in cylindrical punching 
there may be a short conical or bell 
part at the very bottom. The genesis 
of this is suggested in stage 4. Ata 
stage intermediate between 3 and 4 
the solid metal of the plate is once 
again pressed against the sharp corner 
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is no longer stfong enough to arrest 
its propagation, and hence it creeps 
upward till it reaches the down-grow- 
ing cylinder. 

This intersection releases the last of 
the resistance to the forward move- 
ment of the punch, save the slight fric- 
tional resistance against the sides of 
the hole, and hence releases the pres- 
sure within the metal of the plate, and 
the pressure on the top of the little 
bell r of stage 4, leaving it sharp and 
straight edged. 

This individual bell has cut through. 
But had it started somewhat earlier, 
while there was still enough pressure 
te force its upper wall down the latter 
might be carried down past the corner 
of the die, giving rise to a thin plate- 
bottom burr, such as usually forms in 
cylindrical punching. A_ preliminary 
examination of the _ cylindrically 
punched holes indicates that part of 
the circumference of the lower edge 
of the hole may have such a bell, and 
the rest of it such a burr, but that 
burr and bell do not occur in the same 
place. Indeed, if we have sketched 
their genesis aright, they are mutually 
exclusive. 

The interseetion of the bell-shaped 
crack with the cylindrical hole might 
conceivably occur at the very corner 
of the punch, but it might also occur 
somewhat above that corner, as was 
the case in our conical punchings, leav- 
ing the wad-top burr y of stage 7. In 
cylindrical punching a similar but small- 
er wad-top burr forms in like manner. 

The reason why conical punching 
weakens a plate less than cylindrical 
punching, in cases in which both are 
unpalliated by either reaming or an- 
nealing, is probably that it thus fa- 











s’s’, the punch. 














tt’, the die. 








FIG. 2—PROBABLE COURSE OF 


of the die, and this starts a new crack 
quite as the first crack in stage 1 
started. But by this time there is so 
little remaining thickness of metal re- 
sisting the punch, and the pressure 
which its resistance sets up is there- 
fore so slight, that the component of 
that pressure transverse to the crack 


FLOW IN CONICAL PUNCHING 


vors the propagation of the crack 
which starts at or near the corner of 
the die. At any given instant it is only 
the metal not yet cracked through 
that still opposes the downward move- 
ment of the punch. Hence the early 
and rapid propagation of the crack 
in conical punching reduces early and 
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quickly the resistance to the entry of 
the punch. Moreover, less resistance 
means less pressure within the plate, 
less friction between those parts of 
the plate already perforated and the 
punch and less friction between the 
particles of ferrite and of pearlite 
which are dragged past each other 
from their initial equiaxed shape. In 
like manner the smaller pressure in 
conical bell agrees with the conception 
smaller overstrain of the metal, might 
confine the damage to the metal in 
conical punching to a narrower ring. 

These considerations furnish the ex- 
planation of the striking fact that with 
the narrow die the distortion, as indi- 
cated by the length of the zebra mark- 
ings, increases from top to bottom of 
the hole, with the wide die it decreases 
from the top of the bell down. In- 
deed at the lower end of the bell, the 
arrangement of the ferrite and pearlite 
does not clearly disclose any distor- 
tion at all, and we need the presence 
of the heel-shaped burr at the bottom 
of the bell to assure us that there 
really has been material distortion. 
Again, the decrease in the amount of 
deformation from top to bottom in the 
conical bell agrees with the conception 
that the crack which forms that bell 
starts at or near the edge of the die 
and creeps up, instead of starting at 
the edge of the punch and creeping 
down, because this deformation would 
naturally cease, or diminish very great- 
ly, in any given region, at the moment 
when the crack extended beyond that 
region. 

An even closer measure of the ex- 
tent of the deformed and embrittled 
region could probably be had by ex- 
amining the difference of potential, on 
a surface cut tangentially to the 
punched hole, the cutting plane being 
parallel to the axis of the punch. 


Victims of the St. Louis 
Disaster 


Nine dead and two missing since 
Sunday night, March 8, is the toll of 
men connected with the iron and 
metal industries in the fire that de- 
stroyed the Missouri Athletic Club, St. 
Louis, resulting in a loss of 30 lives. 
The dead, whose bodies have been re- 
covered from the ruins and identified, 
are: 

Burt Crouch, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Western Electric Mfg. Co. 

J. L. Hachlen, engineer, Laclede 
Gas Light Co. 

William J. Kinser, treasurer of the 
Kinser Construction Co., East St. 
Louis. 

James B. Reilly, railroad contractor. 

John M. Rickey, St. Paul, Minn., 
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treasurer and auditor of the Ford Mfg. 
Co., St. Paul. 

Edwin C. Kessler, cashier of the 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 

Lucius P. Ruff, department manager 
of the Simmons Hardware Co. 

John J. Ratz, president of the Ryffel 
& Ratz Plumbing Co. 

Thomas B. Shyne, salesman of the 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 

Missing, with scarcely a chance that 
they will ever be found alive: 

A. J. Odegaard, sales manager of 
the Spencer-Otis Co., railway supplies. 

W. A. Hunicke, assistant operating 
engineer Missouri Pacific Railway Co. 

Mr. Kessler was a bachelor, 45 years 
old. He had made the club his home 
about 10 months. 

Mr. Kinser had been engaged with 





ROBERT C. MOODEY 


the Kinser Construction Co. in con- 
structing a levee on the Illinois side 
of the Mississippi river. His wife re- 
sides in New York City. 


Obituaries 

Robert Collins Moodey, president 
of the Cleveland Wire Spring Co., 
and of the Cleveland Machine & Mfg 
Co., Cleveland, and president of the 
Coe Mfg. Coa., Painesville, O., died 
March 15 at Painesville of apoplexy. 
He returned to Painesville early Sat- 
urday morning after a week’s business 
trip to New York and the end came 
very unexpectedly. Mr. Moodey was 
born in Painesville in 1858 and re- 
ceived his early business training 
with the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., 
with which he was associated about 
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30 years. He was one of the organ- 
izers, and, at the time of his death, 
was treasurer of the Cleveland & Buf- 
falo Transit Co. A son, Robert R. 
Moodey, is connected with the Cleve- 
land Wire Spring Co. ; 

Roger T. Holloway died at Mont- 
clair, N. J., March 12, of pneumonia, 
aged 28 years. He graduated from 
Cornell university in 1908 as a civil 
engineer, and in the past few years 
has been engaged in steel construction 
work at New York with offices at 50 
Church street. He has also been the 
representative in this country of Bag- 
ley, Mills & Co., London, agents for 
the Carl Still by-product coke ovens 
and benzol recovery plants. He was 
the son of H. F. Holloway, New York 
representative of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co. 

Charles F. Fairbanks, treasurer of 
the Clinton (Mass.) Wire Cloth Co. 
also treasurer of the Bigelow Carpet 
Co., of the same place, is dead. Mr. 
Fairbanks was instrumental in con- 
solidating the Bigelow Carpet Co. and 
the Lowell Mfg. Co., in 1900. He was 
director of Spencer Wire Co., also 
director in various other prominent 
companies. He was 72 years old. 


See Novel Installations 


Members of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, and a large 
number of plant engineers in the Pitts-. 
burgh district, will inspect a number 
of recently completed additions to the 
Ross Pumping Station, Pittsburgh, 
March 21. The trip is being arranged 
by the Drayo-Doyle Co, that city, 
which installed the new equipment. 
Two installations of a novel character 
will be inspected, the first consisting 
ot the application of a speed increas- 
ing gear to an existing vertical com- 
pound reciprocating engine driving 
two new 24-inch centrifugal pumps, 
and the second consists of a 1,300- 
horsepower De Laval steam turbine 
driving a 48-inch centrifugal pump. 
The turbine is designed to operate 
at 3,500 revolutions per minute, the 
pump at 350 revolutions per minute, 
reduction gearing being used between 
the two. The pump has a capacity of 
from 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 gallons 
of water per 24 hours. It is said that 
this is the largest turbine driven unit 
ever built. The engine speed is 100 
revolutions per minute, and by means 
of a double helical gear the speed can 
be increased to 600 revolutions per 
minute. 


R. D. Meacham, contracting man- 
ager of Rogers, Brown & Co., with 
headquarters at Cincinnati, has gone 
on a several weeks’ trip to Panama. 
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Dummies Would be Popular 


And search warrant methods would be encouraged by proposed 
laws, said Guy E. Tripp, Westinghouse chairman 


Westinghouse men to the number 
of about 500 attended the fourth an- 
nual banquet of the Westinghouse 
interests of the Pittsburgh district 
under the auspices of the Westing- 


-house Club at the Fort Pitt hotel, 


Pittsburgh. The companies represent- 
ed were the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., the Westinghouse Machine 
Co., the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
the R. G. Nuttall Co. and the Pitts- 
burgh Meter Co. 

The speakers at the banquet were 
Guy E. Tripp, W. A. Bole toastmas- 
ter, A. C. Terry, Col. H. G. Prout and 
A. L. Humphrey, whose pictures are 
shown on the facing page. 

A. L. Humphrey, vice president and 
general manager of the Westinghouse 
Machine Co.. spoke on the products 
and possibiities of the Air Brake 
company. In the course of his re- 
marks he called attention to the fact 
that the company since its organiza- 
tion had never failed to meet a pay- 
roll on time, nor passed a dividend, 
executed a note or issued a bond. 


It has manufactured, during its 45 
years of existence, a sufficient number 
of brakes to equip a train of cars 
which, if placed on one track end to 
end, would encircle the earth. The 
speaker unhesitatingly placed the air 
brake as one of the greatest inven- 
tions of the nineteenth century. 


Col. H. G. Prout, vice president of 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., called 
attention to the value of the auto- 
matic signal system as an aid to 
travel, calling attention particularly 
to the recent accident of the inter- 
locking tower on the Boston & Maine 
station at Boston, which caused the 
company to annul 239 trains a day, 
and the loss of passenger revenue to 
the company was very serious, but by 
no means to be compared with the 
loss to the public using this station. 

C. A. Terry, vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
spoke on the recent achievements of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. In the course of his remarks 
he said that “deeds are men”, and 
therefore a story of the accomplish- 
ments of the company would neces- 
sarily be a story of the men responsi- 
ble for them. He thought that great- 
er than the mechanical products of 
the company was its achievement in 
gathering, co-ordinating and develop- 


ing the group of electrical engineers 
and commercial men who made its 
success assured. 

The main address of -the evening 
was that of Guy E. Tripp, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Elec- 
tric company, who discussed the ad- 
ministration bills now before Con- 
giess looking to the regulation of 
trade. He said, in part: 

“Personally, I believe it would be 
practically impossible to fully enforce 
these acts as they are now drawn; 
but it is objectionable to have laws 
on the statute books which cannot be 
fully enforced, and a properly framed 
trade commission bill seems to be a 
good substitute for specific legisla- 
tion which leads no one knows where. 

Destroying Competitors 

“For example, discrimination § in 
prices for the purpose of injuring or 
destroying a competitor, or contract- 
ing that a purchaser shall not deal in 
the goods of a competitor, should be 
prevented; but, if it cannot be pre- 
vented by definite statutes without 
causing more harm than good, to 
place the determination of the facts 
within the jurisdiction of a flexible 


trade commission is an admirable 
compromise. 
“There might also be _ included 


among the powers of the commission 
the right to recommend the approval 
of the legality of a consolidation or 
merger; and when an approval has 
been so obtained, the lawfulness of 
the exact thing approved should be 
beyond question. 

“The interlocking directorates bill 
as now proposed appears entirely too 
drastic. The bill simply says in four 
brief paragraphs who shall not be di- 
rectors in corporations, but it goes 
into enough detail to really almost 
prohibit a man of affairs from hold- 
ing a directorate in any two com- 
panies. It also tends to _ create 
dummy boards and one man power 
corporations while not necessarily 
diminishing the influence of the real 
parties in interest. If the whole bill 
should be wiped out except the last 
section, and that should simply pro- 
vide that the fact of a common di- 
rector shall be prima facie evidence, 
instead of conclusive, that no com- 
petition exists between two corpora- 
tions, it would probably be ample 
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to cover the situation. In its present 
condition, the bill is likely to do more 
harm than good. 

“I have never seen a draft of the 
anti-holding company bill, and I be- 
lieve none has been published.  Per- 
haps it may be that it will haye to 
be abandoned because it will be im- 
possible, without financial disaster, to 
prohibit all holding companies or to 
frame language under which the good 
will be separated from the bad. 

“Now, having _ briefly discussed these 
bills, I am going to venture on a 
definite suggestion, fully aware that 
further reflection and further devel- 
opments may lead me to change my 
opinion. 

“The suggestion is that the trade 
commission bill be modified along 
the lines I have outlined, and that 
the Sherman law definitions bill and 
trade relations bill be abandoned al- 
together, because all the acts pro- 
hibited or defined in these bills can 
be prohibited or defined by the trade 
commission itself. Further, that the 
interlocking directorates bill be great- 
lv modified, and that the anti-holding 


‘ company bill confine itself practically ~ 


to prohibiting a holding company 
from owning the securities of compet- 
ing corporations. 

“Tf legislation should be framed 
along these safe and conservative 
lines, I do not view its effect upon 
the future of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. with dismay, because 
we have always been a competitive 
concern and we have learned our bus- 
iness lessons under competitive condi- 
tions of the severest kind. 

“Our selling organization has not 
had the benefit of outside and extra- 
neous influences, consequently, it has 
been developed into a better fighting 
force than any other similar organiza- 
tion in the United States; and. if Con- 
gress will eliminate the dangerous 
features which I have outlined in this 
brief discussion, our company can 
look into the future with a feeling 
that its pathway will have no greater 
obstacles than it has had in the past.” 


The Columbus Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Co., Columbus, O., is the low bid- 
der for the installation of the heating 
and ventilating equipment in the new 
high school building at Troy, O., its 
bid being $14,000. The building, when 
completed, will cost. $140,000. 





Activities of the Lake Superior Ranges and other Districts 





Important Iron Mine 
Decision 


Decided recently by United States 
Judge C. W. Sessions, of Grand Rap- 
ids, in favor of the plaintiffs, the 
equity case of the Arctic Iron Co. vs. 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. and Wm. 
G. Mather, of Cleveland, its president, 
will now go to the federal court of 
appeals at Cincinnati. Notice to this 
effect has been given by counsel for 
the defendants. The case is one of 
the most important that has 
arisen in the Lake Superior iron re- 
involves valuable mining 
property at Negaunee, Marquette 
range, now wrought by the United 
States Steel Corporation. Judge Ses- 
sions awarded the plaintiff damages 
approximating $900,000, the amount 
fixed by the master in chancery, whose 


ever 


gion. It 


findings the court sustained in full. 
The case in the appellate tribunal 
will be argued within three to six 


months. 

The decision of Judge Sessions is 
perhaps the important handed 
down in the Michigan’s 
mining industry. 

A lease of the Regent group of 
mines by the Arctic company, owner 
of the major part of the fee, to the 
Steel Corporation’s Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., is the matter in litigation. 
Wm. G. Mather, president of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company, was a trus- 
tee of the Arctic company when the 
lease was entered into, and it is the 
contention of the Breitung interests, 
in behalf of the Arctic company, that 
under the provisions of the lease the 
Cleveland - Cliffs company reserved 
advantages which should have been 
shared with Arctic company. 


Declared a Success 


John T. Jones, of Iron Mountain, 
Mich., a designer of the so-called 
step-process furnace, has latterly been 
demonstrating his invention at Salt 
Lake, and it is reported the results 
have been entirely satisfactory. <A 
plant erected especially for the pur- 
pose was operated on low-grade cop- 
per and Utah iron ores in the pres- 
ence of John M. Longyear, of Mar- 
quette, and other capitalists interested 
with Mr. Jones, and it is asserted the 
plant has been proved a commercial 
success. Large deposits of low-grade 
Utah iron ores and large nearby beds 


most 
history of 





of soft coal are held under option by 
Mr. Jones and his associates. It is 
proposed eventually to produce iron 
on an extensive scale. 


New Shipper 


A new Crystal Falls producer this 
year will be the Carpenter property of 
M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleveland. The 
shaft has been sunk to a depth of 300 


feet. The ore body is 500 feet dis- 
tant. The iron-bearing formation has 


now been entered into by a drift and 
with the deposit actually opened the 
permanent shaft house will be erected 
and the Carpenter made ready to ship. 


Canadian Iron Ore and 
Pig Iron 


The preliminary report on the min- 
eral production of Canada for 1913, 
prepared by John McLeish, chief of 
the division of mineral resources and 
statistics, gives the following facts 
about iron ore and pig iron. 

The iron ore shipments from Cana- 
dian mines during 1913 amounted to 
307,634 short tons valued at $629,843. 
These shipments included 92,386 tons 
of hematite and roasted siderite, 209,- 
886 tons of magnetite and concentrates 
and 5,362 tons of titaniferous ore. 
The total ore shipments in 1912 were 
215,883 short tons valued at $523,315, 
and included 128,912 tons classed as 
magnetite and 86,971 as hematite. 

Exports of iron ore from Canada 
during 1913 were recorded by the 
customs department as 126,124 tons 
valued at $426,681. These were from 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia and Quebec. 

Imports of iron ore, according to 
customs records, in 1913 were 1,942,- 
325 tons valued at $3,877,824. 

Shipments from the Wabana mines, 
Newfoundland, in 1913 by the two 
Canadian mines operating there were 
1,605,920 short tons, of which 1,048,- 
432 tons were shipped to Sydney and 
557,488 tons to the United States and 
Europe. 

The total production of pig iron in 
Canadian blast furnaces in 1913 was 
1,128,967 tons of 2,000 pounds valued 
at approximately $16,540,012, as com- 
pared with 1,014,587 tons valued at 
$14,550,990 in 1912. 

Of the total production of 1913, 
23,696 tons were made with charcoal 
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as fuel and 1,105,271 tons with coke. 
The classification of the production 


according to the purposes for which 
it was intended was as follows: Bes- 
semer 265,685 tons, basic 614,845 tons, 
foundry and miscellaneous 248,437 
tons. The amount of Canadian ore 
used during 1913 was 139,436 tons, im- 
ported ore 2,110,828 tons, mill cinder, 
etc., 33,583 tons. 


Investigation of Iron 
Mining 

An investigation of the iron-mining 
industry has been made during the 
year by the National Bureau of Mines. 
This investigation includes methods of 
exploring for iron and measuring the 
ore in the ground, mining methods and 
costs, efficiency engineering and scien- 
tific management at mines, treatment 
of iron ores, safety measures in mines 
and sanitary precautions in miners’ 
settlements, mine taxation and, in gen- 
eral, all the questions that arise in the 
iron ore industry from the prospecting 
of a deposit to the dumping of ore at 
the furnace. This work, which is now 
approaching completion, is being car- 
ried on by Dwight E. Woodbridge. 
During the year two preliminary re- 
ports, one on “Accident Prevention at 
Lake Superior Iron Mines”, and the 
other on “Sanitation at Mining Vil- 
lages in the Birmingham District, Ala- 
bama”, were completed for publica- 
tion. A complete bulletin on iron ore 
mining in the United States is being 


compiled, and much of it has been 
written. 
An investigation of the concentra- 


tion of iron-oxid in the Clinton ores 
of the Birmingham district, Alabama, 
was carried on by J. T. Singewald Jr. 

In its endeavor to bring about the 
utilization of undeveloped mineral re- 


sources in the United States, the 
Bureau of Mines completed an_ in- 
vestigation in relation to the treat- 


ment of titaniferous iron ores by mag- 
netic concentration. The results of 
this investigation, which was conduct- 
ed by J. T. Singewald Jr., have been 
transmitted for publication in bulletin 
form. 

An investigation of the possibility 
of utilizing titaniferous magnetites in 
the furnace for the direct 
manufacture of iron-titanium alloys, 
such as being used in making special 
grades of steel, is to be undertaken by 
the bureau. 
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TIPS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Equipment needs of the Iron and Steel works, Machine shops, 
Foundries and other Metal Working plants 





In Pittsburgh, inquiries for machine tools 
have been coming out in better volume, but 
actual business has not improved much. There 
has been a decided lull in general business the 
last fortnight, and equipment manufacturers 
and dealers believe the market will mark time 
new demand for 
heavy types of machinery is reported. 
machine tool 
state that there is no change in the market 
despite the much talked of betterment of condi- 
There is a feeling 
among the trade that the situation will improve 
within the near future, but up to the present 
time actual orders have not increased and no 


for a while longer. Some 


In Cincinnati, 


tions from other centers. 


EASTERN STATES 


BANGOR, ME.—The Eastern Maine Pow- 
er & Development Co. has been incorporated; 


$200,000; by Nelson H. Hydorn, Oscar A. 
Fickett, Terence B. Towle. 
BIDDEFORD, ME. — The Cumberland 


acquired 
transmis- 


County Power & Light Co. has 
right of way for a pole and tower 
sion line to be run from its present plant at 
Dunstan, Me., seven miles to the steam and 
power station of the York Light & Heat Co., 
which it lately took estimated cost, 
$45,000. 
BOSTON.—J. B. 


over; 


Hunter Co. has been in- 


corporated; hardware; $100,000; Lester B. 
Hunter, Guy F. Hunter, Ernest L. Chase. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—E. W. Ham Elec- 


incorporated; $99,000; by 
Edwin W. Ham, Henry H. 


tric Co. has been 
J. Brinton 
Ham. 
BRIDGEPORT, 
tor Co. has purchased a 
ford. The architect has not 
BATH, N. Y.—This town will issue $50,000 
bonds for a municipal lighting plant. 
BROOKLYN.—Louis Kalischer, 
been incorporated to engage in electrical con- 
$20,000; by Louis Kalischer, Jo 
Louis Florance, of Brooklyn. 


Bailey, 


CONN.—The Sprague Mo- 
factory site in Strat- 


been selected. 


Inc., has 


tracting; 
seph Milbouer, 

BROOKLYN.—Bids 
March 23 for 


will be received until 


constructing a connection be- 
line and the 


Water 


Security, 


tween the 72-inch steel 
conduit of the Brooklyn 
Spring Creek, Boro. Queens 


masonry 
Supply at 


$2,500; 


also for furnishing and laying water mains 
and appurtenances in about 11 avenues and 
streets, $50,000 security, address Wm. Wil- 
liams. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Work will 
Start at once on the $1,000,000 plant on 
Thompson avenue for the American Ever 
Ready Works, a branch of the National Car- 


bon Works, Cleveland. 
NEW YORK.—Electro-Accustic Co., Inc 


has been incorporated to manufacture electric- 


al devices for receiving and recording sound; 


$100,000; by Richard S. M. Mitchell, New- 
ark, N. J.; Henry W. Showers and Bayard 
Stevens. , 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. — The Duchess 
Foundry Co, has been incorporated; $10,000; 


source soon. 
manufacturers 


by Joseph Dufour, J. C. Van Zile, Wm. 
Wagnitz. 

ASPINWALL, PA.—Bids will be received 
until March 23 by S. R. Chase, borrough 


clerk, for 200-horsepower horizontal water tube 
boiler with stoker; a 400-horsepower feed wa- 
ter heater, a 4-valve engine capable of driving 


and direct connect to a_ 150-kilovolt-ampere, 
3-phase, 2,300-volt, a. cc.’ generator and all 
necessary piping. 

HARh:SBURG, PA.—The following new 


companies have been incorporated: The Moul- 


throp Steel Products Co., Beaver Falls, cap- 
ital, $50,000; incorporators; J. T. Moulthrop, 
Stephen Moulthrop, William Elwes, Beaver 
Falls; M. P. Simpson, Monaca; Ross Me- 
chanical Supply Co., Pittsburgh, capital $5,- 
000, incorporators; H. D. Wilson, H. S. Mc- 
Kinley, hornburg, and B. F. Harris, Oak- 
mont; Ten Mile Coke Co., Uniontown, cap- 
ital $5,000; incorporators: H. R. Myers, 
Ralph M. Allison and A. Kirk Renshaw, 
Washington; Thurlow Steel & Forging Co., 
Chester; capital $200,000; incorporators; J. 
Elliott Newlin, Daniel C. Eagan, John I. 
Rogers, Carl N. Martin, A. P. Witteman, W. 
S. Baker 2nd, Philadelphia, and J. Shipley 
Dixon, Rosemont; Keystone Screw Co., Phil- 
adelphia; capital $50,000; incorporators; R. 


C. Sellers, W. C. Wetherill and C. W. Hott- 


man, Philadelphia; Diamond Chain Co., York; 
capital $12,000; incorporators, Prudence E. 
Morningstar and S. M. Horn, North York; 
James C. Smith, Lucy Smith and H. A. 
Morningstar, York. 

NEW .CASTLE, PA. — The New €astle 
Steel & Iron Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $500,000 in order to 
install complete modern machinery for electric 


over the 
Castle 
Schoen and E. H. 


taken 
New 


welding. The 
building and machinery of the 
Forge & Bolt Co. W. H. 
Brainard, of Pittsburgh, are heavily interested 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 
ameling & Specialty Co. has bought the plant 
Pittsburgh Mfg. 
avenue and thirteenth street; 
Joseph 
secretary. 


company has 


Sanitary En- 


and fixtures of the 
Co. at Fifteenth 
R. W.. Loeffler, 
vice president; M. Schrieber, 

PHILADELPHIA.—The 


with 


Sanitary 
president ; Loeffler, 


Elec- 
Steiger- 


Philadelphia 
Wm. H. 
which 


improvement-lease 


negotiating 
to take 
its own 


The 


tric Co. is 


walt over his property adjoins 


building on an 


plan, plan is to tear down the present 
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machine shop in this city has found it necessary 
to add to its present number of employes. Both 
skilled and common labor is plentiful. A review 
of business done during March shows that bor- 
ing mills are slightly the best in demand. The 
railroads are busy repairing condemned _loco- 
motives and some business in machine tools and 
general equipment is looked for from this 


At Chicago, the machine tool situation has 
undergone no change for several weeks. 
iness continues dull and the absence of railway 
buying has prevented any large orders from 
appearing before manufacturers. 
orders and sales for single tools continue, but 
the volume is small. 


Bus- 


Some small 


building and erect a whole new building, The 
Steigerwalt shoe store will probably be moved 
to another location. 

PITTSBURGH. — The Ahigerg Kerosene 
Carburetor Co. has been chartered at Dover, 
Del., to conduct a genera] electrical engineet- 
ing, tool making and metal workers’ business; 
$300,000. Incorporators, Harry Davis, 
Burke and N. J. Dain. all of Pitts- 


capital, 
P, W. 
burgh. 

TARENTUM, PA.—Bids will be received 
by W. A. Gibson March 24 for water 
works supplies, including meters, corporation 
cocks, curb cocks, lead pipe and curb boxes. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J.—Northern Con- 
struction Co. has been incorporated; construc- 
tion; $100,000; by Wesley Benner, Metuchen; 
MichaeP Loprete, Daniel J. Brennan, Orange. 

FLEMINGTON, N, J.—Flemington Horse 
Shoe Co. has been incorporated to make horse 


until 


shoes; $50,000; by Samuel C. Hail, Enos 
Weiss, Leonard J. Weiss, Flemington. 
NEWARK, N. J. — Empire Contractors’ 


Material & Equipment Co. has been incorpor- 
ated to contract with other corporations for 
the rent, lease, sale and purchase of all kinds 
of hardware and machinery; $20,000; by Her-_ 
man D. Hutcheson, Edward G. Mohr, Erwin 
D. Thomas, all of Newark. 


PATERSON, N. J.—National Textile Ma- 


*chinery Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 


ture textile machinery; $20,000; by Otto T. 
Stub, Robert C, Patterson, Clay Buhl, Pat- 
erson. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Wire Lath Co. has been 
incorporated to deal in wire laths; $10,000; 
by Harry Payne, John R. Scammel, Scott 
Scammel. 

BALTIMORE, MD.— The Carnegie Steel 


Co. will erect a structural steel storage addi- 
tion to its plant. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The McIver Construc- 
tion Co. has the contract for a factory build 
ing at Bush and Russell streets for the G. 
A. Anderson Mfg. Co., makers of fire de- 
partment supplies; cost about $2,200. 


CENTRAL STATES 


AKRON.—The Bacher Iron & Steel 
formerly of Canton, has located here, 

AKRON. — The Gangi-Harbaugh Constrv-- 
tion Co. has been incorporated; electrical con- 
struction; $10,000; by Francis Gaagl, Charles 


Co., 
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Harbaugh, William E. Salber, Dent McDow- 
ell, Royal J. Foltz. 

CINCINNATI, - A six-story mercantile 
building, which will probably have a _ frame- 
work of steel, will be built at the southeast 
corner of Seventh and Race streets, Cincin- 
nati within the next year. The building will 


be fireproof throughout, and its height may 
be increased to ten stories before definite plans 
The lot is 67 x 90 feet, 
and is owned by J. C. Thoms, of Cincinnati, 
will be commissioned 


prepare 


are determined upon. 
Architects within the 
future to 
estimates. 
CONNEAUT, 0. The 


Ohio railroad has adjusted its loss on the car 


near preliminary plans and 


Pennsylvania & 


barn damaged by fire and is receiving bids for 


reconstruction. 


DAYTON, 0O.—The Dayton Rubber Mfg 
Co. will increase its capital stock from $150, 
000 to $1,000,000 and reorganize; E. P. Hoov- 
en, president; John A. McMillan, general 
manager. The plant will be much enlarged. 

DEFIANCE, O. — Fire destroyed three 
frame buildings belonging to the Defiance 
Stock Mfg. Co.; loss $20,000. The company 
manufactures wheel barrows and other spe 


cialties. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—J. W. Curry and 
W. A. Andrews are interested in the Ameri 
can Porcelain Co. just capitalized at $30,000 
to take over the Croxall Works and convert 


porcelain factory. Business starts 


some time in April. 


HAMILTON, O.—The 


it into a 


Cincinnati, Dayton 


& Toledo Traction Co. has reduced its cap- 
ital stock from $5,250,000 to $2,250,000. 

MARTINS FERRY, O.—W. D. Scott has 
purchased a site here on which to erect a 
mining tool factory. 

PORTSMOUTH, O.—Raymond York states 
that plans for extending the street railway 
line to Hanging Rock and Ironton are com- 
plete and as soon as authority is given, the 
$500,000 bond issue will be sold; work to be 
gin about April 15. 


The Sandusky Auto Parts 
Start operating 


SANDUSKY, 0O.- 
& Motor Truck Co. 
by the middle of this month. 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—The 


Co. erect a 


hopes to 


Fur 
hotel 


Michigan 
niture plans to 7-story 
building here. . 
TOLEDO, O.—The Air Cell Washer Co 
has been incorporated to manufacture and sell 
washing machines; $10,000; by H. A. 
Huttinger, C. H. Weaver, F. M. 
M. Weaver, J. D. Randolph. 
TROY, O.—The Troy 


has capital 


Dotson, J. 


Works Co 


$800,00 


Wagon 
increased its stock from 


to $1,600,000. 


XENIA, O.—The Hawkins Cyclecar Co 
has been organized with George Little, pres 
ident, John W. Prugh, vice president and ( 
H. Little, treasurer. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The Raymond Con* 
crete Tile Co., originally a New York cor- 
poration, has bought a 7-acre tract here as 


a site for extensive additions to be erected. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—The Nationa! 
Electric Sign & Construction Co. has been 
incorporated; electric signs; $25,000; by E 


M. Grant, E. D. Tumlin, Albert Shuman, 
Morgantown; Percy S. Dittenhafer, 
0.; E. P. Robbins, Mansfield, O. 
MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA.—Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh negotiating with tl 
Moundsville Board of 5 
Roberts farm to be 
for a steel plant 


Canton, 


interests are 


-acre tract 


Trade for a 


on the used as a site 


WHEELING, W. VA.—The Wheeling C« 
ng & Roofing Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000 to manufactur 
iron and steel roofing Among the incorpor 
ators are M. I Hunker, Bellaire, O., and 
W. E. Ackerman, F. W. Nesbitt, Wm. 1! 
McKinley, Wm. ( Eberts, and Frank A 
McMahon, all of Wheeling 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Bouvier Specialty ¢ 


J. Crawford, W. C. Jo 
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has purchased a site here and wll erect a 
factory costing from $25,000 to $30,100; work 
to start at once, 

MIDDLEBORO, KY.—This city will sell 


a street railway franchise April 30; addres 
Mayor Manring. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—Bids will be re 
ceived until March 24 for constructing, deliv 
ering and erecting a turbo-generator set, ex 
citer, condenser and switchboard; address 
Frank E. Singrey. 

GOSHEN, IND.—The Goshen Mig. Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $200,000, 

INDIANAPOLIS. — The Stutz Motor Car 


Co. has plans ready for its $100,Q00 proposed 
factory. Bids will be received the part 
of this month; Henry F. Campbell, 

INDIANAPOLIS. — Standard 
Co. 


latter 
secretary. 
Tank 
manufacture 
Joseph Rid 
Henkle. 

Belt 


Safety 
incorporated to 
ete.; $50,000; by 


has been 
tanks, buckets, 
ings, Henry F. Schoen, 

INDIANAPOLIS.—The 
ing & Supply Co. will erect a building at 32 
36 Capitol MacLucas & Fit 


Charles B. 


Indianapolis 


avenue; George, 


ton, architects. 

NEW CASTLE, IND.—The Minnick Con 
struction Co, has been incorporated; $10,000; 
by Chas. W. Minnick, Frost F. McClaron 
and Wm. Freel. . 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—A Chicago syndi 
cate with a capital of $500,000 has purchased 
the Amplex Motor Car Works from M. M. 
Mix, receiver. The new company will increase 
the capacity of the plant; R. W. Randall, 
former manager, will be retained. 

CHICAGO. The Electrical Engineers’ 
Equipment Co. has purchased a 60 x 92-foot 
lot on Meridian street with brick factory in 
provements for about $45,000. 

CHICAGO.—J. Slovinec, 2123 West Fifty 





first street, is taking bids on a bank and 
store building, 38 x 122 feet, of iron and cut 
stone 

CHICAGO.—The Jaenel Mfg. & Develop 
ing Co. has been incorporated to manufacture 
dies, tools, metal specialties, etc $1,500; by 
Wm. H. Hottinger Jr., I. Isaacson, Isadore 
Shuman, 707 South Claremont avenue. 

CHICAGO.—The Graham Supply Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture and deal i: 
machinery appliances; $1,000; by Chas \. 
Williams, Melville R. Adams and M E. 
Glick, 1740 Winona street 

CHICAGO The Chicago 
Co. has been incorporated t 
steel. office furniture; $5,000; b 
Hickey, J]. J. Hickey and A. (¢ Hickey, 38 
South Dearborn street. 

CHICAGO.—Chatten & Hammond, 63 E 


Van Buren taking bids on an o 


street, are 





fice building to cost $200,000 for the Mer 
ch Syndicate Catalogue Co., John Bas 
kerville, president, Baskerville, II! reinforced 
oncrete 

CHICAGO.—Jos. §S DeBelka, 29 Sout! 
LaSalle street, is completing plans for an arm 
ory building to cost $200,000 for the Eight! 


Regiment Infantry, Col. Jno. R. Marshall, 60 
East. Twenty-seventh street reinforced cor 
crete 

CHICAGO.—The Mueller Construction Co 
179 West Washington street, has been award 
ed the general contract for a can ory, t 





American Can Co., 104 





st $150,000, for the 
South Michigan avenue, Chicag It will be 
180 x 280 feet, three stories, reinforced " 
crete. 

CHICAGO.—The Thompsor S ett ( 
175 West Jackson boulevard, has been award 
ed the general contract for a geology ar 
geog’ aphical department bui gt st $30 
0 ox the University of Chicag It will b 

Stone stee < reinforced ncrete tour 
storver, 116 x 122 feet. 

DANVILLE, ILL.— Danville Refractories 
Co. has been incorporated; $30,000; by Chas 


hnson, Christ R 
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DETROLT.—Geo. H. Henkell, commission- 
er of public works, recommends the purchase 
of a $400,000 reduction plant for taking care 
of the garbage, The council will consider the 
matter soon 

DETROIT The Burroughs Adding Ma 
chine Co. will erect a 55 x 130-foot concrete 
and steel factory building to be used for heat 
treating and cleaning of parts used in manu 


Work will start 


permits, 


facturing adding machines. 


as soon as the weather 


LANSING, MICH.—John J Carton, of 
Flint, Mich., representing a number of elec 
tric power companies has been granted author 
ity for bond issues by the state railroad com 
mission in the following amounts for the fol 
lowing properties: Flint Electric (¢ $4,- 
000; Saginaw Power Co., $14,000; Common- 
wealth Power Co., of Jackson, $189,000; Au 
Sable Electric Co., $14,000; Economy Power 
Co., of Jackson, $5,000; Grand Rapids Mus 
kegon Power Co., of Grand Rapids, $189,000; 
to be used for extensions, improvements, etc. 
He also asks in behalf of the Au Sable Elec 
tric Co., a bond issue of $459,000 

FOND DU LAC, WIS. tans for a mod 
ern steel cage cellhouse to replace the pres- 
ent city jail, condemned by the state board 
of control, are being prepared by J. S. Mc- 
Cullough, city engineer. tids will be taken 
following control board approval. 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS.—Plans are being 


drawn for rebuilding the Brokaw Paper Mill 


which was badly damaged by fire recently. 
MILWAUKEE.—The Badger-Packard Ma- 
chinery Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 
MILWAUKEE,.—Directors of the Wiscon 
sin Telephone Co. approved preliminary plans 
for two new exchange buildings in Milwau 
kee, to cost $2,500,00 with equipment, and 


acts will be awarded within a month. 
WAUPUN, WIS.—The general 


the construction of an addition to the hospital 


contr 


contract for 


for criminal insane at the state prison here 
was awarded to C. R. Meyer & Sons Co, 
Oshkosh, Wis., at $34,508. It will be of 
steel and concrete. 

WEST BEND, WIS. The West send 
Aluminum Co. has engaged F. A. Little & 


Lac, Wis., to make plans and 


Co., Fond du 





award contracts for the construction of its 
new plant There will be two buildings, a 
factory, 60 x 240 feet, and a power house, 
40 x 50 feet, all of. reinforced concrete and 
steel construction 

JOPLIN, MO rhe Century Engineering 
& Construction Co as been incorporated; 
$ 000; y W. ¢ Tha Ge \W Phayet 
and T. O. Beesor 

CEDAR FALLS, IA.—Fre W eincke nd 
| Summer! f Waterloo, ave pur d 
the Oldrich on East Fourth street where they 
will run a foundry 

DULUTH, MINN.—Western Mesaba Ele« 
tric Co. has been incorporated; $100,000; by 


F ak McCormack, M. J. McCormack 
A. Hanks 


ST PAUL, MINN Hickory Gas Mantle 
Mfg. Co. plans to erect a 40 x 120-foot fire 
proof factory at University avenue and Griggs 
street estimated c sst, $20,000 

ST PAUI MINN The Pa Steinberg 
C« tructior ( ] P € 1 St 
Pa k t t at $ 00 for a 

rochnia S the ( S¢ wt 
I I Ww st es K a € 

€ te 
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pipe ant whic was i porate t $25.00 
wil s $15.00 ~ its capita for € ting 
b gs | r t cle pre ng 
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DAI S rEX.—Ca Ele 
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been incorporated; $5,000; by E. A. Corley, 
W. M. Jones and W. G. Carrol. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—South Texas Iron 
& Metal Co. has been incorporated; $3,500; 
by M. N. Cohen, Louis Okon, M. Simon, 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Southern railroad 
will start work immediately on the proposed 
$600,000 classification yard according to H 
W. Miller, Atlanta, Ga., assistant to the pres- 
ident. The yard will have 1,000-car capacity 

OKMULGEE, OKLA 
& Machine Co., of Okmulgee, has been in 
corporated ; $50,000; by F. H. Cate, W. M. 
Rhodes, J. A. Cate. 

TULSA, OKLA The Oklahoma Iron Wks 
will erect a $5,000 brick foundry. 

WESTERN STATES 

WICHITA, KAS H. S. Conrow, 
building, Wichita, has plans for a_ building 
for the Y. W. C. A,, to cost $50,000, of 
brick and reinforced concrete. Bids will be 
taken about April 15, 

GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


vote April 6 on a $150,000 bond issue for a 


Western Foundry 


Beacon 


Citizens will 


filtration plant in connection with the mu 
nicipal water system. 
LEWISTON, MONT 


March 23 on a $90,000 bond issue for re 


Citizens will vote 


building the gravity pipe line; estimated cost 
of 16-inch steel pipe, $78,000. 
ANACORTES, WASH 


estimates of water supply 


Engineers are mak 
ing preliminary 
system for the joint use of this place, Bur 


lington, Mount Vernon and other cities. 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Voters have autho: 
ized a $20,000 bond issue for improvements 
and additions to the water system A 100 
horsepower electric motor and pump, two 
miles of iron water mains, et will be in 
stalled 

WALLA WALLA, WASH It is an 
nounced that the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. will spend $50,000 here 


during 1914 for a proposed concrete round 
house, shops, etc 

EUGENE, ORE.—Work on laying about 
30,000 feet of mains and _ installing river 
pump, etc., will begin about April 1; esti 
mated cost $100,00 
MILTON, ORE 


Election will be held 
March 26 to vote on ri 


extending water works 
system and light plant. 

PORTLAND, ORE A 12-story building 
and two additions to the present 10-story an- 
nex will be erected for Meier & Frank, mer 
chants; estimated cost, $1,250,000 Doyie & 
Patterson, aré tects 

ARCADIA, CAL Bids will he 


until April 4 for a 50-year electric franchise; 


received 
address city clerk 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The 
Electrical Supply Co. has been incorporated; 
$25,000; by Hyman Schwartz, I. E 
E. Irvine, James Irvine 
OAKLAND, CAL 


Independent 
Irvine, 


International Comput 


ing Co. has purchased a 3-acre site for about 
$20,000 on which to erect a $75.00 plant. It 
is changing its headquarters f1 Pittsburg! 


t} ry » 
to S$ place 


CANADA 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B ( James 
Brooks, manager ( the New Westminster 
Woodwork ng Ceé« says that work o the fac 
tory to replace the one destroyed by fire w 
Start at once estimated cost 20,0 

CHICAGO lhe Wester: Plumbing & 
Supply Co., Chicag las increase ts capital 

$ 0 t $ 0 it ged it 
na € t W este { any 

CHICAGO The Stockyards Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co., Chicago, has removed from its 
lor atic x > t Halste street, 
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yard is 400 x 400 feet and equipped for hand 
ling a large tonnage of iron and steel scrap. 
The company has been in existence about a 
year and found larger quarters necessary. 

CINCINNATI.—The Smith & Johnson Mfg. 
Co,* has leased the manufacturing property at 
419-421 West Liberty street, that city, for 
five years with privilege of purchase at $8, 
000. The company manufactures metal spe 
cialties. John A. Smith, of Cincinnati, is 
president of the company 

ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—The Cavert Wire 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa., has recently organized 
and is manufacturing steel wire bale ties. It 
is a new concern but headed by old wire 
men, the president and treasurer, Geo. B. 
Cavert, was formerly with the Griswold Co 
in the same capacity, and H. R. Smith, who 


s auditor, was formerly secretary to the old 


company. George Weil is secretary and at 


torney. Their plant is complete in every de 
tail. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. The Nelson-Indra 
Machine Co. is the new corporate style of 
the H. J. Nelson Machine Co., of Green 
Bay, Wis., following the purchase of an in 
terest in the firm by Louis G. Indra, until 
now in the automobile and garage business 
The company manufactures electric floor sur 
facers for the Northern Floor Surfacer Co., 
Nelson 


Mr. Indra will henceforth have general charge 


of Green Bay, owned by Henry J 


of manufacturing operations and Mr. Nelson 


will devote his attention to the sales and ex 


ecutive work, The equipment will be en 
larged to provide a larger output and enable 
the concern to handle other repair and man 

HAMILTON, O At the recent annual 
meeting of the directors of the Black & Claw 
son Co, the following directors were elected 
for the ensuing year ( \. Hinsch and A 


( Shinkle, of Cincinnati, and H. ¢ Cutler, 
Frank Trowbridge, O. M Bake, 
Strauss, George Helvey, of Hamilton 

HARTFORD, CONN rhe 


for building what is supposed to be the 


Benjamin 
contract 


largest dam in New England, has been award 


ed by Hartford, Conn., board of water com 


missioners, to Fred T. Ley & Co., of Spring 
field, Mass The contract is for over $500, 
000 The dam will hold back the waters of 


; 


the Nepaug Valley and will be 650 feet long, 


130 feet high, 90 feet wide at bottom, 25 
feet wide at top Eighty thousand cubic feet 
of concrete will be used Many small towns 
will be wiped out rhe eight largest con 
tractors east of the Mississippi were among 


the thirteen bidders 
LA CROSSE, WIS.—A. W 


has been appointed chief engineer of the La 


Higgins, who 


Crosse Gas & Electric Co., to succeed Thurs 
ton Owens, resigned, announces that the com 
pany will expend $150,000 during 1914 for 
extensions and enlargement of the central 
heating and electric lighting plants A 
or 2,500 kilowatt turbine unit will be part of 
the new equipment. 

LAWRENCE, MASS The Old Pacifx 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass are being dismantled 
and a new mill will ge ! in place 
The old plant was built in 1853 

MILWAUKEE. 

; 


Co., Linus and Woodward streets, has booked 


The Stegemar Motor Car 


an order for $75,000 wortl of motor trucks 
for the public Service Express Co., New York 

MILWAUKEE The Milwaukee Cyclecar 
Co capital $75,000, has been organized by 


Charles J. and Stanley Eigel, to manufacture 


cyclecars. The Ejigels have been engage: 
perfecting their design for several mont 
and are now ready oO start a productio1 ot 
3,000 cars, embodying several important «de 
signs by Stanley Eigel A factory has been 
established at 511 First avenue and some new 
equipment will be purchased as needed 
MANITOWOC WIS Senjamin Vollen 


dorf, electrical engineer for the Manitowoc 


and Two Rivers plants of the Aluminum 
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Goods Mfg. Co., has resigned to organize 
the Manitowoc Electric Works to engage in 
the manufacture, reconstruction and repair of 
motors, generators and other machinery. A 
small shop is being equipped at 808 Buffalo 
street. Walter M. Tompkins and Frank Ha- 
brik, both expert electricians, are associated 
with Mr. Vollendorf, 

MEADVILLE, PA. — The Phoenix Iron 
Works Co., manufacturer of engines and hoil- 
ers, has removed its Pittsburgh office to the 
Empire building. <A. J. Schroth is in charge. 

MYERSTOWN, PA.—The Myerstown Fdy. 
& Mfg. Co. has leased the plant formerly 
used by the Stoever Foundry & Mfg. Co. and 
will manufacture the Stoever line of cast iron 
boiler fronts and vertical boiler castings. 


NEENAH, WIS.—The common council is 
considering a plan of purchasing the local 
equipment of the Wisconsin Traction, Light 
& Power Co. and operating a municipal elec- 
trical light and power plant, purchasing cur- 
rent from the present utility at wholesale 
rates. This service is now given by the com- 
pany under a contract expiring late this 
year, 

NEW YORK CITY.—The Van Dorn & 
Dutton Co., manufacturer of cut and plain 
gears, has opened a district sales office at 50 
Church street, in charge of M. P. Fillingham, 
M. E., as district sales manager. 

NORTH ADAMS, MASS.—-Hoosae Cotton 
Mills will reopen the Beaver mills, which were 
closed for three or four years, Five hundred 
operatives will be employed. Extensive im- 
provements will be made. 

PITTSBURGH.—A committee to formulate 
plants of reorganization has been appointed 
by creditors of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., 
which went into hands of receivers a short 
time ago. The committee will co-operate with 
the receivers in financing. funds to continue 
the operation of properties. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Standard Electric Co. 
of Racine, has purchased the McCrum-Howell 
factory group on Washington avenue, Racine, 
from the Richmond Radiator Co. The pur- 
chase gives the Standard ownership of the 
entire block, its own works being situated ad- 
joining the MeCrum-Howell plant. 

WORCESTER, MASS. - The Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce are striving to keep 
the Standard Plunger Elevator Co. in the 
city, and is trying to arrange for a settlement 
of its affairs, now in the hands of a receiver. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—The Webb Granite 
& Construction Co. wili move its Worcester, 
Mass., business to Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 
there consolidate it with its quarries occupy- 
ing 100 acres, The Worcester plant covers 
10 acres. About 150 families will go with the 
removal to Fitzwilliam, where new buildings 
will be erected, 4 

WORCESTER, MASS,—The Reed-Frentice 
Co. has reduced its common stock from $1,- 
250,000 to $750,000 Common shares are to 
be surrendered for cancellation, stockholders 
receiving in lieu therefor a proportion of the 
educed common stock, so that after the re- 
duction the authorized capital shall be §2,- 
000,000, consisting of 12,500 shares of pre- 
ferred and 7,500 shares of common stock. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—M. S. Wright Co., 
one of several vacuum cleaner manufacturers 
of this city, employs about 200 hands manu- 
facturing cleaners, which are sold all over the 
world. The Wright company is probably the 
largest concern in the world making vacuum 
cleaners, and its orders have held up well 
considering the period of dullness now pass- 
ing. M. S. Wright, of this company, invent- 
ed the Aeolian, and also put the first player 
into a piano, The company is now bringing 
yut a metal action piano player which it is 
expected will produce a very large run of or- 
ders, in addition to the vacuum cleaner busi- 


ness 











PIG IRON 
(First half delivery.) 

TS a ig Oe ke ae $14.25 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh .......... 15.15 
Dene, MOEN 65 oc Vbecesecne 13.90 to 14.15 
Basic, Philadelphia ............ 14.25 to 14.50 
Malleable, Pittsburgh .......... 14.15 to 14.40 
Malleable; Chicago ............ 14,25 
Malleable, Philadelphia ........ 15.25 to 15.50 
Malleable Buffalo ............5. 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ..... 14.15 to 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland ...... 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ........ 13.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago......... 14.25 
No. 2X foundry, Philadelphia 14.85 to 15.25 
No. 2X foundry, New York..... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo........ 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 2 plain, Philadelphia ....... 14.50 to 14.75 
No. 2 plain, New York......... 14.50 to 14.75 
Pee. 2 Ore, BBO isc cccenye 13.75 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 11,00 to 11.50 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati...... 14.00 to 14.25 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ....... 14,35 to 14.85 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland....... 15.00 to 15.35 
No. 2 southern, New York...... 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Virginia, 2X, Philadelphia....... 15.55 to 15.80 
Virginia, 2X, New York........ 15.85 to 16.10 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.......... 13.65 to 13.90 
Gray forge, Birmingham........ 10.25 to 10.75 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Cleveland. 17.30 to 17.55 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Birmingham 12.50 
Silveries, 5 per cent, Chicago... 16.85 

Silveries, Jackson co., 8 per cent 15.75 to 16.00 

Standard low phos., Phila...... 21.00 to 21.25 

Lebanon low phos,, furnace..... 17.00 to 17.50 

Charcoal, Lake Superior, Chgo., 

EE Sec etn che aac. e600 se 15.50 
Charcoal. Buffalo ......- ; 16.00 to 17.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham.......... 25.00 
Middlesbrough, No. 3, Phila., ex 

SEC 's.g'gb's 65.5 hawk ¢ 04 00419 06682 15.00 to 15.25 

IRON ORE 
(Lower lake ports.) 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent..... $4.40 
Mesabi Bessemer, 51% per cent...... 4.15 
Old range, non-Bes., 55 per cents..... 3.60 
Mesabi, non-Bessemer, 51% per cent.. 3.40 
(Per unit Philadelphia.) 

Foreign Bess., 50 to 65 per cent...... 7 to 8c 
Foreign non-Bess., 50 to 65 per cent. 7 to 8c 
COKE 
(At the ovens.) 

Connellsville furnace ............- $1.95 to 2.00 
Connellsville fur. contr........... 2.00 to 2.10 
. Connellsville foundry ............ 2.40 to 2.65 
Connellsville fdy., contr.......... 2.50 to 2.75 
Wise county furnace............. 1.90 to 2.10 
Wise county foundry............. 2.50 to 3.10 
Pocahontas furnace ..........e0.- 2.15 to 2.40 
Pocahontas foundry ...........+. 2.50 to 2.75 
New River, foundry............+. 2.85 to 3.50 
New River, furnace........+.++..- 2.50 to 2.75 
FERRO-ALLOYS 
Ferro-manganese, Baltimore..... $38.00 to 40.00 


Ferro-silicon, 50 per cent, Pbgh. 71.00 to 73.00 
Ferro-silicon, 59 per cent, Phila. 71.00 to 73.00 


Ferro-sil., 12 to 13 per cent, Pgh. 22.90 
Ferro-sil., 11 to 12 per cent, Pgh. 21.90 
Ferro-sil., 10 to 11 per cent, Pgh, 20.90 
Ferro-sil.,9 to 10 per cent, Pgh. 19.90 
Ferro-carbon titanium, carloads, 

DOR TDs. cece ie wince césctstess 8c to 12%c 

SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 

Bes. billets, Pgh. and Yn...... $21.00 
Open-hearth bil, Pbgh. and Yn. 21.00 
Open-hearth bil., eastern mill... 22.75 to 23.75 
Op.-hearth sh. bars, Pbgh. & Yn. 22.00 
Forging billets, eastern mill..... 26.75 to 27.75 
Forging billets, Pittsburgh...... 25.00 to 26.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.......... 26.00 to 26.50 
Bes. sheet bars, Pbgh. and Yn. 22.00 


IRON AND STEEL PRICES 


Corrected up to Tuesday noon 


RAILS AND TRACK MATERIAL 


Stand. Bess., rails, Pbgh........ 1.25¢ 
Stand. open-hearth rails, Pbgh.. 1.35c 
Light rails, 8 lbs., Pbgh. or Chi. 1.40c 
Let. rails, 12 lbs., Pbgh. or Chgo. 1.35c¢ 
Lgt. rails,16 to 20 Ib., Pbgh. or 

Dc haeas habe s K Soa w ee 1.30c 
Let. rails, 25 to 45 Ibs., Pbgh. 

OF CD fas SEs 6.056 Ropes wee 1.25c 
Relaying rails, standard, Chgo.. 23.00 to 24.00 
Relaying rails, light, Chicago. ..$21.50 to 22.50 
Angle bars, st. sect. Pbgh., base. 1.15¢ 
Angle bars, st., sections, Chgo. 1.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Pbgh.......... 1.45c¢ to 1.50c 
Spikes, railroad, Chgo.......... 1.55c¢ 
fT ee eee 2.00c 
EE DS ons K0ide ee 8 ee 2.00c 


SHAPES, PLATES AND BARS 














Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 1.20c to 1.25c 
Structural shapes, Chicago..... 1,43c 
Structural shapes, Philadelpliia.. 1.30c to 1.40c 
Structural shapes, New York... 1.3lc ta 1.41c 
Structural shapes, San Francisco 2.00c to 2.05c 
Tank plates, Chicago. ........%. 1.38¢ to 1.43c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh......... 1,.20c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 1,30¢ to 1.40c 
Tank plates, New York........ 1.31c to 1.41c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh .... 1.20c to 1.25c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago........ 1.38c to 1.43c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia.... 1.35c to 1.40c 
Bars, soft steel, New York..... 1.36c to 1.41c 
Shapes under 3 in., Pittsburgh. 1.30c to 1.35¢ 
Freight Rates, Finished Material 
From Pittsburgh, carloads, per 100 pounds, 
to:— 
WEE Se ova c ct necdaabes 16 ~=cents 
INDI, so. Bas back 0 bie 00 15 cents 
RT cas wen eeie eps sb oo. a0 18 cents 
ES ea gery: 11 cents 
SE 3 dios vena 64056650 0 < 10 ~—s cents 
INL = 0.6 <6 o06'ea Bsunsteces 15 cents 
SESE COE PTET ee 18 cents 
PO: cats pinned éeApe 6 eseoe®s 84% cents 
St EE: cha divacks 646s sakes s 22% cents 
a TE ere 30 ~=cents 
SUSAN << win's sate wsiense.0 nese 45 cents 
Pacific coast, plates and shapes 80 cents 
Hoops, carloads, Pittsburgh..... 1.30c to 1.35c 
Hoops, less carloads, Pittsburgh 1.45c to 1.50c 
Danis. eI bk 55406324000 1,20c to 1.25¢ 
Shafting, carloads, Pbgh., disc.. 63 to 65 
Shaft’g, less carl’ds, Pbgh., disc 58 to 60 
er? Brom, ORR. FE i v0 ote ccese 1,20c 
Bar iron, Philadelphia........ 1.22% to 1.32%ec 
Bar iron, New York.........«. 1.25c to 1.30c 
far iron, Cleveland............ 1.20c to 1.25c 
Bar if0n, PIteburen. <2... 2.02. 1.30c to 1.35c 
Hard steel bars, Chicago....... 1.30c 
Smooth finish’g mchy. steel, Chi. 1.68c 
Cut nails, Philadelphia......... 1.80c to 1.90c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE 


No. 28, black, Pittsburgh ...... 1.95c¢ to 2.06c 
No. 28, black, Chicago ........ 2.13c to 2.18c 
No. 28, tin mill, black, Pbgh... 1.90c to 1.95¢ 
No. 28, galvanized, Pbgh........ 2.95c to 3.00c 
No. 28, galvanized, Chgo........ 3.13c¢ to 3.18¢ 
No. 28, cor. galv., Pbgh........ 3.05c¢ to 3.10c 
No. 28, painted cor., Pbgh...... 2.15¢ to 2.20c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Pbgh. 1.40¢ to 1.45c 
No. 10, blue annealed, Phila. 1.60c to 1.65c¢ 
Tin plate, 100 Ib., coke, base... $3.40 


IRON AND STEEL PIPE 


( Pittsburgh.) 
Black Galv. 
Butt-weld. 
Steel, 34 to 3 imches........... 79% 71 
Iron, 3 to 2% inches......... 70 61 
Lap-weld. 
Steel, 2% to 6 inches.......... 79 70% 
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BOILER TUBES 


Enel, - 256 10 BUG, TOURS 65s sc cankasesc 71 
mem, “SSG tO. -O0- BR os Fk sb wakoninn 60 
WIRE PRODUCTS 
Wire nails, jobbers, Pittsburgh... $1.60 
Wire nails, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.65 
Plain wire, jobbers, Pittsburgh... 1.40 
Plain wire, retailers, Pittsburgh... 1.45 
Galvanized wire, jobbers, Pbgh... 1.80 
Galvanized wire, retailers, Pbgh.. 1.85 
Polished staples, Pbgh............ 1.60 
Galvanized staples, Pbgh.......... 2.00 
Barb wire, painted, jobbers, Pbgh. 1.60 
Barb wire, painted, retailers, Pbgh. 1.65 
Barb wire, galv., retailers, Pbgh. 2.05 
Barb wire, galv., jobbers, Pbgh... 2.00 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(Delivered within 20-cent freight radius.) 

Discount. 


Carriage bolts, rolled thread, base 80 and 2% 


Carriage bolts, cut thread, base. 75 and17% 
Mch. bolts, rolled, base......... 80and 7% 
Mch. bolts, cut, base........... 80 and 2% 
Hot pressed nuts, rolled, base... 80and 7% 
Hot pressed nuts, cut, base..... 80 and 2% 
Lag screws, gimlet and cone pt. 80 and 20 
RIVETS 
Structural rivets, Pbgh......... 1.60c to 1.65c 
Structural rivets, Chgo......... 1.78c 
Boiler rivets, Pbgh............. 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Botler: wivets, ~ CORO. cis vacisscss 1,88c 
SCREWS 
(New York.) 
Lag, gimlet and cone point... 80 and 20 
Coach, gimlet point.......... 80 
eS, ET eC Oe eee 70 and 10 
Mch., cut thread, flat head.. 50 and 10 


Mach., cut thread, round head 50 and 10 and 10 


Mch., cut thread, fillister hd. 40 and 40 and 10 
Mch., rolled thread, flat head 
or roued head. i.0.cevccsse 80 and 10 
SEE. GCTOWS, MOB. soe casaces 75 and 10 and 10 
Set screws, steel, per cent ad- 
vance over iron........... 25 
Square head cap screws...... 70 and 10 and 10 
Hexagon head cap screws.... 70 and 10 and 10 
Fillister head cap screws..... 60 and 10 and 10 
Flat head wood screws....... 10 and 10and § 
Round head wood screws.... 10 and10and 5 
WASHERS 
(Iron or steel, New York.) 
RET ee RTT Te 5.90c 
EDT Valea ind baeccbwdesvowsentdeh ewes 5.00c 
MONS tits. wd vbw gis obnd0ay th 0 waa yas oe 3.90¢ 
RE a 6 enn 5 4:6. 6 04 pw akae SOAR ONE MRAS © 3.70¢ 
TEM. asco tennane ooh b0ad ERE Oe eos 3.60c 
STEEL SHEET PILING 
(New York.) 
PROG GOR acco sc nue datedduessncsawaus 1,50c 
CHAIN 
American coil, straight link, -inch. 8.15¢ 
American coil, straight link, ™%4-inch. 5.60c 
American coil, straight link, %-inch. 4.05c 
American coil, straight link, ™%4-inch. 3.75¢ 
American coil, straight link, %4-inch. 3.55¢ 
American coil, straight link, 77-inch. 3.45¢ 
American coil, straight link, l-inch.... 3.35¢ 
American coil, straight link, 1%-inch.. 3.45¢ 
Discount. 
Genuine German coil............... 70 and 10 


TWISTED REINFORCING BARS 
(Soft steel, Pittsburgh mill.) 


34-inch 


OT Ee OE Tee er 1.40c 
CR red ot oe tans Dis felt > Oc abe 64 ee 1.55c¢ 
DEE GG oA ake wees bd PO e 8 Bo ale 6's be 1.65c¢ 
et eee OPE eee ee ee 1.95¢ 
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Corrected up to Tuesday noon 

















TACKS No. 10 blue ann. sheets, Cinci.. 2.00¢ to 2.05c¢ 
a 28 black sheets, Chgo...... 2.55¢ 
“ae sae No. -28 black sheets, Cleveland. 2.60¢ 
(New York.) piscount, No 28 black sheets, Cincinnati. 2.50c to 2.55¢ 
; : No. 28 galv. sheets, Chgo...... 3.60¢ 
mmerican carpet tacks....... 90 and20and10 No, 28 galv. sheets, Cleveland.. 3.60¢ 
American cut tacks.......... 90 and20and10 No, 28 galv. sheets, Cincinnati.. 3.50c to 3,55¢ 
ees peepee are 90 and 40 
SN. 05d boa eww aaces 90 and 20 and 10 
ating wilie” .2.ocoek cass de 70 IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 
WIRE ROPE (Net tons.) 
No, 1 railroad wrought, Chgo..$ 8.75 to 9.25 
Galvanized .... cece esccccsseceee 47% and2% No. 1 railroad wrought, Cleve.. 9.50 to 10.00 
TVOTY vee e cece cece ec eeecreeeeens 25. and 5 No. 1 railroad wrought, Phgb.. 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought, Phila.. 13.40 to 13.90 
TRIANGLE REINFORCING MESH No. 1 railroad wrought, N. Y.. 10.70 to 11.20 
No. 1 railroad wrought, St. L.. 9.00to 9.50 
te ah . No. 1 railroad wrought, Cinri... 8.75 to 9.25 
(Per 10C square feet f. 0. b. mill.) No. 1 railroad when ig Buffalo. 10.00 to 10.75 
ee RS op ee re Oe eee oP $1.00 No. 2 railroad wrought, Chgo... 8.00to 8.50 
A a SN SS per ree eee Be 1.12 No. 2 railroad wrought, Pbgh... 10.50 to 11.00 
OE EE | SNS ere eer eee et reer ee .49 No. 2 railroad wrought, Buffalo. 10.50 to 11.25 
Ne ee PP ree errs 55 No. 2 railroad wrought, Cinci... 8.25to 8.75 
Ae OME goo WEL dak So bes eis sl oe 1.69 No. 2 railroad wrought, St. L.. 8.50to 9.00 
i i ORE 0 ks 5b ou saws os comes 1.88 Arch bars and transoms, Chgo.. 12.25 to 12.75 
i Se NSIS I hick ao ko aa ee aaa ae 1.17 Arch bars and transoms, St. L. 12.00 to 12.50 
eh, WD A. SiS c es cheese orees 1.30 Knuckles, coup. and spr’ gs, Chgo. 9.00to 9.50 
No. 27, oie PR ee en em ee .96 Knuckles, coup., and spg’s, St. L.. 9.75 to 10.25 
a 20. Seen, . Cacaconevds ceaedus 107°  Stemrtite, -CRICASO 6 cc eicee suas 11.50 to 12.00 
a 92: MaRihs i coi Sbivic, sed 2d bo BVA OMe eis 949.. Sbafting,. New... YorR. ..6. Senses 11.50 to 12.00 
i Sit AE. os cnn 4's i bee b-ece bks 9746 Snreread, St... Lotisiesss «srs chs 13.00 to 13.50 
Se eee AMEE occ s face Ova esac cates Coeee 1.11 Steel car axles, Chgo........... 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 35, galvanized ............02eeeeees 1.30 Steel car: axles; Pais... ccvass 15.00 to 15.50 
RS a en tr ee eee 3.05 Steel car axles, New York...... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 39, galvanized ..........0eeeeeeees 3.38 Steel car axles, Cleveland....... 13.50 to 14,00 
i A ah itiin 5 on o-apatrns ohn ace t 1.10 
oy Se TREE wc chews cheb epxe ope ees 1.23 
SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE Freight Rates, Coke 
be. : _ o ‘ ; Connellsville regions, per 2,000 Ibs., to:— 
(Per 100 linear feet, £ 0. b, factory.) oe SRAE TORO: Eee ee $1.80 
SE OEM cad boc 6e bh Omens edpeaned $ 19.76 Rr Pe eee Ee 1.85 
4-inch, galvanized .........eeeseeeeees 30.74 Chicago Vets kc Che decsak wate 
EN kv Bits sc gk0.e gue e 4 Cae 33.05 i. a eee rere: or 1.65 
RN SO OS rae ae heey 49.73 jp: See SRE Reeves PETE 2.10 
ee PRET TERT TET EIT AEE 43.17 EN et OS ra: ati Se 2.80 
B-imch; GAlVaMiZed § ocacccvecsvcsseessc 65.00 pc aero, fare eer 2.50 
Sg SR OA Pree reer OTE 66.42 (Ea: ee ee es 2.65 
eS oe 96.15 Milwaukee Peer? Tere ee 2.70 
Pe EE Ne shes csv iccasepeder eke 83.75 OSI oa, Peer <5. 
ee. en eto ee one 118.30 Philadelphia ... ck. <> wee aL ee 
SCTE SUM 60 ay ade 0 6&4 <tc ah raenns% 99.14 Richmond, WS, i <édt GC kece eee 2.94 
TO-1NGR, WHIVEMIEER oo cc esc ccensions 138.85 TORN ok nc ciee ese bheccstn tee 1.95 
16-inch, ORM Ls ais sd WES. CK ie hommeen 117.53 Vaelien |: OrmRtes «occ dhe sess vsonens 1,35 
PGEMNCT, WEIVATUIMES oc cc cccercecccaces 166.58 
EN DANE 0 5 kek isc ee bheeo ye CR Ga 183.79 
SO-4nch,, Welvamized. © 60°06 icc ecwcewens 248.39 
Ne” eee Cee eet he re 219.92 Steel car axles, Buffalo......... 14.25 to 14.75 
24-inch, galvanized .....ccccesccowves 293.99 Steel car axles, St. Louis...... 13.00 to 13.50 
BONG, MIMI «.0 sie vsccccinsrsicertseses 324.81 Locomotive tires, Chicago...... 10.00 to 10.50 
SO-inGR; GALVANIZED hon cccceicsesciose 430.64 Locomotive tires, St. Louis..... 10.00 to 10.50 
Cost . fodipes: (CHOROMD, 5 ode cccere 8.00 to 8.50 
CAST IRON PIPE Cut forge, Philadelphia ey coe 8.00 to 8 50 
Pipes and flues, Chicago........ 6.75 to 7.25 
Pipes and flues, Philadelphia.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Four inch, , water, Chicago ore iba $26.00 Pipes and ae, Cleveland .. 8.00to 8.50 
Six to 12 inches, Chicago Pm Re 24.00 Pipes and flues, New York..... 7.50 to 8,00 
Larger sizes, Chicago. . eeete* © al 23.50 Pipes and flues, St. Louis...... 7.00 to 7.50 
Six inch, water, New York... ..$22.00 to 23.00 No. 1 cast, Chicago..........+. 10.00 to 10.50 
Four-inch, water, Birmingham. . 21.50 Wo. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Six inch and larger, Birmingham 19.50 No. 1 cast, New Jersey points.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Gas pipe, $1 per ton higher than No, 1 cast, Cleveland.......... 10.75 to 11.00 
water. No. 1 cast, Cincinnati.......... 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 cast, St. Louis..... ..+» 10.50 to 11.00 
WAREHOUSE PRICES No. 1 busheling, Chicago...... 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 busheling, Pittsburgh... 9.25to 9.75 
Stems Weis, ECGs «is sped cs 1.65c No. 1 busheling, Cleveland..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Steel bars, Cleveland........... 1.80c No. 1 busheling, Buffalo........ 8.00 to 8.50 
Steel bars, Cincinnati.......... 1.75c to1.90c No. 1 busheling, Cincinnati.... 6.50to 7.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 1.80c No. 1 busheling, St. Louis..... 8.00 to 8.50 
Steel bars, New York.......... 1.90c No. 2 busheling, Chicago....... 5.75 to 6.25 
Irom BOrB, ChicdsG.enicns ce cewes 1.65¢ No, 2 busheling, Buffalo.. - Sta ee Gar 
Iron bars, Cleveland eesesccsececs 1.75c No 1 boiler plate, cut, Chgo... 7.25 to 7.75 
Iron bars, Cincinnati........... 1.70c to 1.80c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, Buffalo... 9.00to 9.50 
Iron bars, Philadelphia......... 1.70c No. 1 boiler plate, cut, St. L.. 6.50to 7.00 
Hoops, ee ey yt 2.15¢ soiler plate, Cleveland......... 7.50to 8.00 
Shapes and plates, Chicago..... 1.75c Boiler punchings, Chicago...... 9.75 to 10 25 
Sh apes and plates, Cleveland.... 1.90¢ Cast borings, ( hicago ena 6.6 ; 4.75 to 5.00 
Shapes and plates, Cincinnati... 1.85cto2.00c Cast borings, Pittsbt irgh. ; 7.50 to 8.00 
Shapes and plates, Philadelphia. 1.80c Cast borings, Philadelphia...... 8.25 to 8.75 
Shapes and plates, New York... 1.95c Cast borings, New York........ 5.75 to 6.25 
No. 10 blue ann. sheets, Chgo.. 1.95c Cast borings, Cleveland......... 6.00 to 6.50 
No. 10 blue ann. sheets, Cleve. 2.15¢ Cast borings, Buffalo........... 5.50 to 6.00 
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Cast borings, Cincinnati....... . 4.25to 4.75 
Cast borings, St. Louis......... 4.50 to 5.00 
Machine shop turnings, Chgo... 5.00to 5.50 
Mch. shop turnings, Pbgh...... 7.50to 8.00 
Machine shop turnings, Phila. 8.00 to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings, N. Y... $.%Sto 6.25 
Machine shop turnings, Cleve... 5.25 to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings, Buffaio. 5.25 to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings, Cinci... 4.75to 5.25 
Machine shop turnings, St. L... 5.00to 5.50 
Malleable, agricultural, Chgo.... 8,50to 9.00 
Mall., agricultural, Cleveland.... 8.00to 8.50 
Malleable, agricultural, St. Louis 8,00 to 8.50 
Malleable, railroad, Chicago..... 9.75 to 10.25 
Malleable, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 9.75 to 16.25 
Malleable, railroad, Philadelphia 9.00to 9.50 
Malleable, railroad, Cleveland... 9.50 to 10,00 
Malleable, railroad, Cincinnati... 7.00 to 7.50 
Malleable, railroad, St. Louis... 8.50to 9.00 
Malleable, railroad, Buffalo..... 9.75 to 10.25 
Angle bars, iron, Chgo......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Angle bars, iron, St. Louis..... 10.50 to 11,00 
Angle bars, steel, Chgo......... 8.75 to 9.25 
Angle bars, steel, St. Louis.... 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate, Chicago.......... . 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate, Pittsburgh......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Stove plate, Philadelphia........ 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate, Cleveland.......... 8.25 to 8.75 
Stove plate, Buffalo............ 9.75 to 10.00 
Stove plate, Cincinnati......... 7.25 to 7.75 
Stove plate, St. Lowis.......... 8.00 to 8.50 
Stove plate, New York......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Sundled sheet, Pittsburgh.. . 7,50 to 8.00 
Bundled sheet, Cleveland....... 6.50 to 7.00 
Bundled sheet, Cincinnati....... 5.00 to 5.50 
Bundled sheet, Buffalo..... -»» 5.50to 6,00 
Wrought iron pil’g plates, Clev. 13.00 
Grate bere, Buffsio. «is occccstes 8.50to 9,00 
Grate bars, New York......... 6.25 to 6.75 


(Gross Tons.) 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh$12.25 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel, Buffalo.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 10.00 to 10.50 
Heavy melting steel, Cleveland. 10.00 to 10.75 
Heavy melting steel, Cincinnati. 9.25to 9.75 
Heavy melting steel, Philadel... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, N. J.. points 9.00to 9.25 
Heavy melting steel, St. Louis. 11.00 to 11.50 
Shoveling steel, Chicago.... 9.00 to 9.50 
Shoveling steel, St. Louis...... 9.00 to 9.50 
Reroll’g rails, 5 ft. and ov., Pbgh.13.50 to 14.00 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and ov., Chgo. 11.25 to 11.75 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and ov., Cleve. 11.75 to 12,25 
Reroll. rails, 5 ft. and ov., Phil. 13.50 to 14.00 
Reroll, rails, 5 ft. and ov., St. L. 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel rails, short, Pittsburgh.... 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, short, Chicago...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel rails, short, Cleveland..... 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, short, Philadelphia... 13.00 to 13.50 
Steel rails, short, St. Louis..... 11.50 to 12.00 
Iron rails, Pittsburgh........... 14,00 
Iron rails, Cleveland........... 13,50 to 14.00 
Iron rails, Cincinnati........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron rails, Philadelphia......... 15.00 to 16.00 
Iron ails, -St. Lowe.icispesces 12.00 to 12.25 
Frogs, switches, guards, Chgo.. 9.75 to 10.25 
Frogs, switches and g’rds, St. L. 11.00 to 11.50 
Car wheels, Pittsburgh......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Car wheels, Chicago...........+. 11.75 to 12.25 
Car wheels, ae ap ave 13.00 to 13.50 
Car wheels, Buffalo............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Car wheéls, N. J. points........ 12.00 to 12.50 
Car wheels, St. Louwis.......... 11.25 to 11.75 
Iron axles, Pittsburgh.......... 23.00 to 23.50 
Tron axles, Cincinnati.......... 19.25 to 20,00 
Iron axles, Philadelphia......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Tron axles, Buffalo..........-.. 21.50 to 22.00 
Iron axles, Chicago..........++. 19.25 to 20.00 


Low phosphorus steel, Buffalo.. 
Low phosphorus steel, Pbgh..... 
Low phosphorus steel, 


15,00 to 15.50 
15.00 to 15.50 
Philadel. 16.00 to 16.50 


MISCELLANEOUS SHOP TOOLS 


Discount. 
Standard “MG cis soi e soos aloes 80 and § 
Heavy hammers, 3 to 5 Ib........ 80 and 10 
Heavy hammers, over 5 Ib......... 80 and 5 
Gas pliers, 7-inch, per dozen....... 2. 
Gas pliers, 12-inch, per dozen...... 3.50 
Cold chisels, per pound............ 13c to 15c 
Wrenches, Alligator, discount..... 75 and 80 
Wrenches, drop forged S......... 50 and 10 






















se Good Times--- aa 
Brier Hill’ Steel Brisk Buying--- BrierHill Steet 





‘Brier Hill Service’’ 


With the definite return of 

sound business, the brisk buy- 
ing of sheet steel products has 
tested “Brier Hill Service” 
claims 
—And found that Service 
ready. 
An ideal service system, 
operated with authority by a 
special Service Department, 
brings each order into line for 
shipment on time, or sooner. 
‘Immediate specifications 
are being shipped rapidly from 
great stocks of black and gal- 
vanized sheets and all formed 
roofing products. % Send us 
your inquiry today. 


The Brier Hill Steel Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


New York 521-25 W. 23rd St. 

San Francisco, Cal., Monodnack Bldg. 

Chicago, 3604-6-8 S. Morgan St, 

Fort Worth, Tex., 308 Western National Bank Bldg. 
Lynchburg, Va., Clark Bldg. 

San Antonio, Tex., Moore Bids. 


Phoenix, Arizona, 129 N. Central Ave. 









































Gray Iron 


CASTINGS 


UP TO 10 TONS 


Our facilities are EXCEPTIONAL—a FOUNDRY 
160 x 80 ft.; a GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 
400 x 80 ft., in which we can turn out work up 
to 16 ft. in dia.; and a large PATTERN SHOP 


complete in every detail. 


The Adamson Machine Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Woodmansee & Davidson, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 


All Kinds of Power Plants 


SPECIALISTS in the Industrial Application 
of PRODUCER GAS 


MILWAUKEE, Wells Bidg. CHICAGO, Ist National Bank 
















TISCO ees 
STEEL CASTINGS 
FOR SEVERE SERVICE 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 


High Bridge, New Jersey 














How to Make Sound Steel Ingots 
(Continued from page 554) 


the deficiency thus created. It will readily be understood, 
therefore, why segregation occurs. The occurrence of 
these defects varies according to the type of steel, whether 
rising, semi-rising or settling, as shown by Fig. 1. 


Ferro-Static Pressure 


Moreover, and this is an important point, the steel in 
the fed ingots is maintained fluid in the head portion and 
continues to exert its ferro-static pressure, whereas with 
the ingots made in the ordinary way the ferro-static pres- 
sure on the central portion of the ingot is so slight that 
it produces very little beneficial effect. Also, without 
the feeding head above the ingot proper, the outside of 
the ingot in the ordinary ingot mold becomes rapidly 
chilled and frozen, so that it cannot contribute its proper 
share to the feeding of the remaining portion of the 
ingot. 

With steel of piping nature poured into the ingot 
molds and not fed, it need cause no astonishment to find 
that rails even from C and D portions of the ingots, may 
be’ weak and unsound, thus giving inferior or bad results 
in service. Fig. 1 shows that with piping steel not prop- 
erly fed there is danger of the pipe extending a long way 
down the ingot; in fact, in some cases it has been found 
to extend as much as two-thirds the length of the ingot. 
Ingots have also been found in which the piping has ap- 
parently stopped, only to be resumed below the sounder 
steel. 

An experiment carried out by the writer some years 
ago of pouring copper into the upper portion of an ingot 
15 or 20 minutes after casting, showed how serious is the 
want of ferro-static pressure in the material situated on 
or near the axis of ingots which have not been properly 
fed. In any case, if there is no definite pipe in the bot- 
tom portion of such an ingot, there may be still material 
of loose or open structure. Although this may not be 
apparent by fracture to the naked eye, nevertheless it 
exists and can generally be detected by an examination 
of the micro-structure. This is probably the real explana- 
tion of the serious breakages which sometimes occur in 
C and D rails. Imperfect material is present; only time 
and a sufficient working stress are needed to develop its 
existence. 

It is true that some portions of the cavities in ordi- 
nary ingots have been measured, but not in the manner 
described by the writer. In Hadfield ingots all the cavity 
produced by the piping is easily visible and measurable 
from the top. In ordinary 21-inch ingots made from steel 
of piping nature, there are two separate cavities, an upper 
and a lower one. While the former can be measured, 
the information obtained would not be of much practical 
value. The latter is covered by a metallic diaphragm and 
cannot be measured except by cutting open the ingot 
when cold. Also the center portion of the ingot, that is, 
the metal surrounding the vertical axis of the ingot, is 
not sound for a considerable distance down. Below, where 
the metal appears to be quite sound to the eye, there are 
still segregation results to be dealt with. In other words, 
a considerable portion of the steel must be discarded, 
either in the ingot itself or in the rail. 

The writer is aware that the comparison mentioned 
above is made between an ingot prepared under his sys- 
tem and an ordinary ingot which has been allowed to 
become cold. As Dr. Dudley has pointed out, a consid- 
erable improvement in such ingots may be effected by 
handling them quickly while very hot. This is quite cor- 
rect. But in view of the greatly increased service now 
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met with on railroads in nearly all countries, resulting 
from heavier trains and higher speeds, rails and similar 
products must be made from sound steel and from ingots 
which are known to be as perfect as human ingenuity can 
accomplish. ; 


Coal Output Sets New High Record 


A production between 565,000,000 and 575,000,000 short 
tons of coal in the United States during 1913 is the official 
estimate of the United States geological survey, an increase 
over the record-breaking production of 1912 of 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 tons. Of this increase about 4,500,000 tons was in 
the production of anthracite and the rest in the output of 
the bituminous coal mines. 

There were a few labor disturbances in 1913, but they 
were local in extent and effect. The most pronounced labor 
disaffection was in Colorado, where a general strike was 
called about the middle of September, and coal production in 
that state during the last quarter of the year was but little 
more than 50 per cent of normal. There was general com- 
plaint, particularly in the eastern states, of shortage of labor 
and inability on the part of the operators to keep their mines 
working at full capacity. This was probably the reason for 
less than the usual complaint of the inadequate or insufficient 
transportation service. Coal mining, like all other industries 
in the Ohio valley states, was seriously interfered with by 
the floods in that region during the spring of 1913, and prob- 
ably from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons of coal would have 
been added to the year’s output but for the great disaster. 


As there were no violent fluctuations in the demand by the 


blast furnaces, steel works, and other manufacturing indus- 
tries, the demand for coal for those purposes showed only a 
normal increase. The continued decrease in the production 
of fuel oil in the mid-continent oil field and the strike in the 
Colorado coal mines resulted in an increased output of coal 
in the southwestern states. 


New Mexico 1913 Metal Production 


Large gains were made in the’ production of the precious 
and semi-precious metals in New Mexico in 1913, according 
to preliminary estimates by Charles W. Henderson, of the 
United States Geological Survey. The mine production of 
gold showed an increase of $100,000 over the output of $784,- 
446 in 1912; that of silver, an increase of 100,000 ounces 
over the production of 1,536,701 ounces in 1912; lead, a de- 
crease of 800,000 pounds from the yield of 5,494,018 pounds 
in 1912; copper, an increase of 20,000,000 pounds over the 
yield of 34,030,964 pounds in 1912; and zinc (figured as spel- 
ter or zinc in zinc oxide), an increase of 8,000,000 pounds 
over the output of 13,566,637 pounds in 1912. Despite lower 
average yearly prices for copper and zinc, the total value of 
the output was $11,620,000, an increase for 1913 of over $3,- 
000,000. 

The greater part of the production of copper comes from 
the operations of the Chino Copper Co., which is mining a 
low-grade deposit at Santa Rita by steam shovels. This ore 
is concentrated at Hurley, where the 5,000-ton mill was oper- 
ated steadily. In 1912 the gross production of copper in 
concentrates and ore was 29,377,966 pounds, while in 1913 
the yield of copper was approximately 53,671,000 pounds. 
The Lordsburg district. also produced a considerable quan- 
tity of copper, and copper ore was also shipped from the 
Burro mountain district where in 19T3 active development 
work was done, including the completion of a railroad from 
Whitewater, and where a mill is in prospect. The copper 
mines and smelter at San Pedro, Santa Fe county, also 
contributed to the copper yield. 
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Steel Castings 
Shaped Right-- 


“CINCINNATI” Shapers 
are widely used by workers 
in steel and particular atten- 
tion is called to our 32-inch 
‘“‘Heavy Duty” Back Geared 
Shaper. 


A big-powered machine with 
the necessary rigidity to 
withstand the peculiar and 
excessive strains to which it 
is subjected. 


All material of the highest 
quality. Workmanship of 
the best. Design carefully 
worked out. No detail of 
construction overlooked. 
Catalog ‘‘G’’ describes 


a Shaper that will 
appeal to you. 


The Cincinnati Shaper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Men Wanted Rates 
Minimum, 50 words, $1.00. Each additional 


additional word, 3c. 





Men Wanted 











ENGINEERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
foremen. Designers and Executive Office Men 
wanted; also cost accountants and experienced 
engineering salesmen. State fully experience 
in first letter. The Engineering Agency, Inc., 
20th year, Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENT — EXPERIENCED 
and competent man to install and operate 
plant for the manufacture of metal culverts. 
State past experience, where employed, age, 
salary expected, etc. Location central Ohio. 
Address Box 998, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED — FIRST CLASS FOREMAN 
for malleable foundry, near Mississippi river, 
100. to 125 molders. Only a high-grade and 
experienced man will be considered. Give 
reference, age, experience and salary expect- 
ed. Address Box 986, THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED — FOREMAN FOR DRAW 
bench work, man experienced in _ special 
shapes, tubing and conversant with all the 
requirements in the process of manufacturing 
doors, windows and metal trim. Address 
Box 38, Youngstown, O. 














Positions Wanted 











CHEMIST—METALLURGIST — FIRST 
class technical education; 10 years’ experience 
blast furnace by-products; proficient analyst 
and metallographist, physical testing; desire 
change—will consider position with company 
where services of high grade man will bring 
advancement. Can make good as _ executive 
for blast furnace. First class references. Ad- 
dress Sidero, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


BUSINESS MAN SEEKS GOOD OPPOR- 
tunity in executive and sales work with a 
concern having a product of superior quality. 
A broad experience in manufacturing and sell- 
ing machinery and supplies and a wide ac- 
quaintance in the metal trades have fitted 
him to undertake important work. Address 
“Constructive”, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


OFFICE MAN WANTS BETTER POSI- 


tion. Have had long experience in adminis- 








tration, advertising, correspondence, costs, 
selling, ambitious, industrious, conscientious, 
tireless, tactful. Address Box 992, THE 


IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 

A-1 FOREMAN WITH. EXTENSIVE ‘EX- 
perience in a crucible steel foundry. Can 
guarantee to cut the present cost of castings 
and make them better at the same time, by 
using nine pot furnace, have several plants 
installed and operating. Best of references. 
Address Box 983, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 

STEAM ENGINEER, 37 “YEARS OLD, 
technical graduate, now employed in iron and 
steel works where for the last six years he 
has been in charge of the steam and power 
generating equipment, seeks wider opportun- 
ities. Address Box 985, THE IRON TRADE 
RE VIEW, Cleveland, oO. 

ROLL TURNER WANTS POSITION IN 
iron or steel works; experienced; references. 
Address Box 106, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 
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Opportunities 


Miscellaneous Classified Rates 
Minimum, 25 words, $1.00, 


Position Wanted Rates 


Minimum, 25 words, 50c. Each additional 


word, 2c. All capitals, 50 words, $1.50. Each ‘word,2c. Allcapitals, 25words,75c. Each ditional word 4c. 
$2.00. Each additional word, 8c, 


additional word, 3c. 


EXPERIENCED PATTERN MAKER 
wishes position as foreman; over ten years in 
charge of shops employing from 20 to 100 
men making patterns for gas and oil engines 


and electrical machinery. Address Box 987, 
THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland. 


POSITION AS PURCHASING AGENT, 
with steel company, by married man 33 years 
old. Number of years experience buying for 
open-hearth furnaces also miscellaneous sup- 
plies. Now employed. References furnished. 
Address Box 999, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


BLAST FURNACE SUPERINTENDENT, 
fourteen years experience, north and south; 
technical graduate; hustler and gets results. 
Address Box 102, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
draftsman and designer in steel mill and gen- 
eral machinery design. Age 36. Address Box 
a _— IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
land, e 


ANNEALING ROOM FOREMAN, 10 
years experience, married man, sober and re- 
liable, best of references. Address “Anneal- 
Fs _ IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleve- 
and, O. 


WANTED: — POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
tendént or foreman by a thoroughly practical 
and capable man of 20 years experience in 
erecting iron stairways, railings, store fronts, 
and general ornamental iron work. Address 
Box 108, THE IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, O. 


PURCHASING AGENT AND UP-TO- 
date office man of wide experience and excel- 
lent record wishes to make connection with 
live progressive concern, for future. Purchas- 
ing experience covers light and heavy manu- 
facturing and mill supplies. Age 30. Ad- 
dress Box 993, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER OF WIDE RAIL- 
road experience, familiar with iron and steel, 
purchasing, etc.; desires connection with in- 
dustrial corporation. Interview requested. Ad- 
dress “Traffic’, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERIN- 
tendent or foreman by thoroughly practical 
and capable man with years experience on 
pumps, engines and a general jobbing class 
of work any size; first class on machine and 
cupola, foundry appliances, etc. Married, 
strictly sober, progressive and reliable. Ad- 
































dress Box 977, THE IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Cleveland, O, 
PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT DE- 


sires change from present position; expe- 
rienced miner, mill designer, ore concentrator, 
technical chemist, surveyor, graduate mining 
metallurgist; iron, manganese, coal, limestone; 
27; ~+references. Address Box 110, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








Miscellaneous 








RELIABLE ENGINEERING AND CON- 
tracting concern is desirous of securing rights 
from engineers or patentees, to install and 
build under contract, simple and developed 
method for applying and burning pulverized 
or powdered coal under guarantee for melt- 
ing, heating, annealing, welding, tempering, 
boilers, etc. Address Box 988, THE IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 





Each ad- 
All capitals, 25 words 





Investments 











A GOOD OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME 
interested in a manufacturing plant. Well 
established and growing business in the man- 
ufacture of a basic patented labor-saving ma- 
chine. Additional capital wanted to take care 
of the increase and to further increase the 
output. Full investigation invited. For fur- 
ther particulars address Box 301, Harrisburg, 
Pa, 





IN FULL OPERA- 


ROLLING MILL 
needs additional 


tion with plenty of orders, 


capit al, would like to get in touch with par- 
ties interested. Address Box 109, THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, O. 








For Sale 











WELL EQUIPPED SILICA SAND MILL. 
About 20 acres, 60-foot face highest grade 
rock. Mrs. M. "Arnold, Canal I Dover, 


DESIRABLE MANUFACTURING PLANT 
and equipment in Fort Wayne, Ind., compris- 
ing the entire real estate, machinery, tools, 
parts, patterns, drawings, records and office 
equipment, formerly the property of the Kerr 
Murray Mfg. Co., located at the corner of 
Calhoun and Murray streets, but recently sold 
by the Tri-State Loan & Trust Co., receiver, 
under order of the Allen county circuit court, 
dated July 21, 1913, to Chas. H. Worden, 
trustee. 





Real estate consists of 243 feet on Calhoun 
street by 365 feet on Murray street, adjacent 
to and with private spurs from both the 
Pennsylvania and Wabash railroads running 
through the center of the property. 


Buildings of modern construction covering 
about % of the ground including a large of- 
fice building, machine shop, boiler shop, erect- 
ing shop, blacksmith shop, pattern shop and 
foundry 


Machinery and tools for the 
bench- 


Equipment. 
manufacture of gas holders and tanks, 
es, exhausters, purifiers, etc. 


Material and supplies. Large stock of ma- 
terial on hand, raw and manufactured. 


Patteins, drawings, office records and equip- 
ment. This entire plant and equipment of 
every kind and character will be sold as a 
whole or in separate parcels at a very reason- 
able price to a quick customer, 


For further information or complete list of 
machinery address E. J. Disser, for Chas. H. 
Worden, trustee, Calhoun and Murray streets, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 











